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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


*LE ROI EST MORT!’ 


THE king was dead. But not at once, not until after some short 
breathing-space, such as was pleasant enough to those whose only 


concern with the succession lay in the shouting, could the cry of 
‘Long live the king!’ be raised. For a few days there was no 
rector of Claversham. The living was during this time in abey- 
ance, or in the clouds, or in the lap of the law, or in any strange 
and inscrutable place you choose to name. It may have been in 
the prescience of the patron, and, if so, no locality could be more 
vague, the whereabouts of Lord Dynmore himself, to say nothing 
of his prescience, being as uncertain as possible. Messrs. Gearns 
& Baker, his solicitors and agents, should have known as much 
about his movements as anyone ; yet it was their habit to tell one 
inquirer that his lordship was in the Cordilleras, and another that 
he was on the slopes of the Andes, and another that he was at the 
forty-ninth parallel—quite indifferently ; these places being all 
one to Messrs. Gearns & Baker, whose walk in life had lain for 
so many years about Lincoln’s Inn Fields that Clare Market had 
come to be their ideal of an uncivilised country. 

Moreover, if the whereabouts of Lord Dynmore could only be 
told in words rather far-sounding than definite, there was room 
for a doubt whether his prescience existed at all. According to 
his friends, there never was a man whose memory was so notably 
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eccentric—not weak, but eccentric. And if his memory was im- 
peachable, his prescience But we grow wide of the mark. The 
question being merely where the living of Claversham was during 
the days which immediately followed Mr. Williams’s death, let it 
be said at once that we do not know. 

Mr. Williams was the late incumbent. He had been rector of 
the little Warwickshire town for nearly forty years ; and although 
his people were ready enough to busy themselves with the ques- 
tion of his successor, he did not lack honour in his death. His 
had been a placid life, such as suited an indolent and easy-going 
man. ‘Let me sit upon one chair and put up my feet on another, 
and there I am,’ he had once been heard to say; and the town re- 
peated the remark and chuckled over it. There were some who 
would have had the parish move more quickly, and who talked with 
a sneer of the old port-wine kind of parson. But these were few. 
If he had done little good, he had done less evil. He was kindly 
and open-handed, and he hed not an enemy inthe parish. He was 
regretted as much as such a man should be. Besides, people did not 
die commonly in Claversham. It was but once a year, or twice at 
the most, that anyone who was anyone passed away. And so when 
the event did occur the most was made of it in an old-fashioned way. 
When Mr. Williams passed for the last time into his churchyard, 
there was no window which did not by shutter or blind mark its 
respect for him, not a tongue which wagged foul of his memory. 
And then the shutters were taken down and the blinds pulled up, 
and everyone, from Mr. Clode, the curate, to the old people at 
Bourne’s Almshouses, who, having no affairs of their own, had 
the more time to discuss their neighbours’, asked, ‘Who is to be 
the new rector ?’ 

On the day of the funeral two of these old pensioners watched 
the curate’s tall form as he came gravely along the opposite side 
of the street, to fall in at the door of his lodgings with two ladies, 
one elderly, one young, who were passing so opportunely that it 
really seemed as if they might have been waiting for him. He 
and the elder lady—she was so plump of figure, so healthy of eye 
and cheek, and was dressed besides with such a comfortable rich- 
ness that it did one good to look at her—began to talk in a sub- 
dued, decorous fashion, while the girl listened. He was telling 
them of the funeral, how well the archdeacon had read the service, 
and what a crowd of Dissenters had been present, and so on; and 
at last he came to the important question. 
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‘I hear, Mrs. Hammond,’ he said, ‘that the living will be 
given to Mr. Herbert of Easthope, whom you know, 1 think? To 
me? Oh, no, I have not, and never had, any expectation of it. 
Please do not,’ he added, with a slight smile and a shake of the 
head, ‘mention such a thing again. Leave me in my content.’ 

‘But why should you not have it ? ’ replied the young lady, with 
a pleasant persistence. ‘ Everyone in the parish would be glad if 
you were appointed. Could we not do something or say some- 
thing—get up a petition or anything? Lord Dynmore ought, of 
course, to give it to you. I think some one should tell him what 
are the wishes of the parish. I do indeed, Mr. Clode.’ 

She was a very pretty young lady, with bright brown eyes and 
hair, and rather arch features ; and the gentleman she was address- 
ing had long found her face pleasant to look upon. But at this 
moment it really seemed to him as the face of an angel. Yet his 
answer spoke only a kind of depressed gratitude. ‘Thank you, 
Miss Hammond,’ he said. ‘If good wishes could procure me 
the living, I should have an excellent reason for hoping. But as 
things are, it is not for me.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh!’ said Mrs. Hammond cheerily, ‘ who knows?’ 
And then, after a few more words, she and her daughter went on 
their way, and he turned into his rooms. 

The old women were still watching. ‘I don’t well know who'll 
get. it, Peggy,’ said one, ‘ but I be pretty sure of this, as he won’t! 
It isn’t his sort as gets em. It’s the lord’s friends, bless you!’ 

So it appeared that she and Mr. Clode were of one mind on 
the matter. If that was really Mr. Clode’s opinion. But it was 
when the crow opened its beak that it dropped the piece of cheese, 
it will be remembered; and so to this day the wise man has no 
chance or expectation of this or that—until he gets it. And if a 
patron or a patron’s solicitor has for some days had under his 
paper-weight a letter written in a hand that bears a strange like- 
ness to the wise man’s—a letter setting forth the latter’s claims 
and wisdom—what of that? That is a private matter, of course. 

Be that as it may, there was scarcely a person in Claversham 
who did not give some time that evening, and subsequent 
evenings too, to the interesting question who was to be the new 
rector. The rector was a big factor in the town life. Girls 
wondered whether he would be young, and hoped he would dance. 
Their mothers were sanguine that he would be unmarried, and 
their fathers that he would play whist. And one asked whether 
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4 THE NEW RECTOR. 


he would buy Mr. Williams’s stock of port, and another whether 
he would dine late. And some trusted that he would let things 
be, and some hoped that he would cleanse the stables. And 
only one thing was certain and sure and immutably fixed—that, 
whoever he was, he would not be able to please everybody. 

Nay, the ripple of excitement spread far beyond Claversham. 
Not only at the archdeacon’s at Kingsford Carbonel, five miles 
away among the orchards and hopyards, was there much specula- 
tion upon the matter, but even at the Homfrays’, at Holberton, 
ten miles out beyond the Baer Hills, there was talk about it, and 
bets were made across the billiard-table. And in more distant 
vicarages and curacies, where the patron was in some degree 
known, there were flutterings of heart and anxious searchings of 
the ‘ Guardian ’ and Crockford. Those who seemed to have some 
chance of the living grew despondent, and those who had none 
talked the thing over with their wives after the children had gone 
to bed, until they persuaded themselves that they would die at 
Claversham Rectory. Middle-aged men who had been at college 
with Lord Dynmore remembered that they had on one occasion 
rowed in the same boat with him ; and young men who had danced 
with his niece thought secretly that, dear little woman as Emily 
or Annie was, they might have done better. Anda hundred and 
eleven letters, written by people who knew less than Messrs. Gearns 
& Baker of the Andes, seeing that they did not know that Lord 
Dynmore was there or thereabouts, were received at Dynmore Park 
and forwarded to London, and duly made up into a large parcel 
with other correspondence by Messrs. Gearns & Baker, and so 
were despatched to the forty-ninth parallel—or thereabouts. 





CHAPTER II. 
‘VIVE LE Rol!’ 


Ir was at the beginning of the second week in October that Mr. 
Williams died ; and, the weather in those parts being peculiarly fine 
and bright for the time of year, men stood about in the church- 
yard with bare heads, and caught no colds. And it continued so 
for some days after the funeral. But not everywhere. Upon a 
morning, some three perhaps after the ceremony at Claversham, 
a young gentleman sat down to his breakfast, only a hundred and 
twenty miles away, under conditions so different—a bitter east 
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wind, a dense fog, and a general murkiness of atmosphere—that 
one might have supposed his not over-plentiful meal to be laid in 
another planet. 

The air in the room—a meagrely furnished, much littered 
room, was yellow and choking. The candles burned dimly in the 
midst of yellow halos. The fire seemed only to smoulder, and the 
owner of the room had to pay some attention to it before he sat 
down and found a letter lying beside his plate. He glanced at it 
doubtfully. ‘I do not know the handwriting,’ he muttered. ‘It 
is not a subscription, for subscriptions never come in an east wind. 
I am afraid it is a bill.’ 

The letter was addressed to the Rev. Reginald Lindo, St. 
Barnabas’ Mission House, 383 East India Dock Road, London, E. 
After scrutinising it for a moment, he pulled a candle towards 
him and tore open the envelope. 

He read the letter slowly, his tea cup at his lips, and, though 
he was alone, his face grew crimson. When he had finished the 
note he turned back and read it again, and then flung it down and, 
starting up, began to walk the room. ‘What a boy Iam!’ he 
muttered. ‘But it is almost incredible. Upon my honour it is 
almost incredible!’ 

He was still at the height of his excitement, now sitting down 
to take a mouthful of breakfast and now leaping up to pace the 
room, when his housekeeper entered and said that a woman from 
Tamplin’s Rents wanted to see him. 

‘ What does she want, Mrs. Baxter ?’ he asked. 

‘Husband is dying, sir,’ the old lady replied briefly. 

‘Do you know her at all?’ 

‘No, sir. But she is as poor a pieceas I have everseen. She 
says that she could not have come out, for want of clothes, if it 
had not been for the fog. And they are not particular here, as I 
know, the hussies!’ 

‘Say that I shall be ready to go with her in less than five 
minutes,’ the young clergyman answered. ‘And here! Give her 
some tea, Mrs. Baxter. The pot is half full.’ 

He bustled about ; but nevertheless the message and the busi- 
ness he was now upon had sobered him, and as he buttoned up 
the letter in his breast-pocket, his face was grave. He was a tall 
young man, fair, with regular features, and curling hair cut rather 
short. His eyes were blue and pleasantly bold ; and in his every 
action and in his whole carriage there was a great appearance of 
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confidence and self-possession. Taking a book and a small case 
from a side-table, he put on his overcoat and went out. A 
moment, and the dense fog swallowed him up, and with him the 
tattered bundle of rags, which had a husband, and very likely had 
nothing else in the world. 

Tamplin’s Rents not affecting us, we may skip a few hours, and 
then go westward with him as far as the Temple, which in the East 
India Dock Road is considered very far west indeed by those who 
have ever heard of it. Here Lindo sought a dingy staircase in Fig- 
tree Court, and, mounting to the second floor, stopped before a door 
which was adorned by about a dozen names, painted in white on 
a black ground. He knocked loudly, and, a small boy answer- 
ing his summons with great alacrity and importance, asked for 
Mr. Smith, and was promptly ushered into 4 room about nine feet 
square, in which, at a table covered with papers and open books, 
sat a small dark-complexioned man, very keen and eager in appear- 
ance, who looked up with an air of annoyance. 

‘Who is it, Fred?’ he said impatiently, moving one of the 
candles, which the fog still rendered necessary, although it was 
high noon. ‘I am engaged at present.’ 

‘ Mr. Lindo to see you, sir,’ the boy announced, with a formality 
funny enough in a groom of the chambers about four feet high. 

The little man’s countenance instantly changed, and he jumped 
up grinning. ‘Isit you, old boy?’hesaid. ‘Sit down, old fellow! 
I thought it might be my one solicitor, and it is well to be pre- 
pared, you know.’ 

‘You are not really busy ?’ said the visitor, looking at him 
doubtfully. 

‘Well, Iam and I am not,’ replied Mr. Smith; and, deftly 
tipping aside the books, he disclosed some slips of manuscript. 
‘It is an article for the “ CorNHILL,” ’ he continued ; ‘ but whether 
it will ever appear there is another matter. You have come to 
lunch, of course? And now, what is your news?’ 

He was so quick and eager that he reminded people who saw 
him for the first time of a rat. When they came to know him 
better, they found that a stauncher friend than Jack Smith was 
not to be found in the Temple. With this he had the reputation 
of being a clever, clear-headed man, and his sound common sense 
was almost a proverb. Observing that Lindo did not answer him, 
he continued, ‘Is anything amiss, old man ?’ 

‘Well, not quite amiss,’ Lindo answered, his face flushing a 
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little. ‘But the fact is ’—taking the letter from his breast-pocket 
—‘ that I have received the offer of a living, Jack.’ 

Smith leapt up and clapped his friend on the shoulder. ‘ By 
Jove! old man,’ he exclaimed heartily, ‘I am glad of it! Very 
glad of it! You have had enough of that slumming. But 
I hope it is a better living than mine,’ he continued, with a 
comical glance round the tiny room. ‘Let us have a look! 
What is it? Two hundred and a house ?’ 

Lindo handed the letter to him. It was written from Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and was dated the preceding day. It ran thus: 


‘Dear Sir,—We are instructed by our client, the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Dynmore, to invite your acceptance of the 
living of Claversham in the county of Warwick, vacant by the 
death on the 15th instant of the Rev. John Williams, the late 
incumbent. The living, of which his lordship is the patron, is a 
town rectory, of the approximate value of 810/. per annum and a 
house. Our client is travelling in the United States, but we 
have the requisite authority to proceed in due form and without 
delay, which in this matter is prejudicial. We beg to have the 
pleasure of receiving your acceptance at as early a date as possible, 

‘ And remain, dear Sir, 
‘Your obedient servants, 
‘GEARNS & Baker. 
‘To the Rev. Reginald Lindo, M.A.’ 


The barrister read this letter with even greater surprise than 
the other expected, and, when he had done, looked at his com- 
panion with wondering eyes. ‘Claversham!’ he ejaculated. 
‘Why, I know it well!’ 

‘Do you? Well, I believe I have heard you mention it.’ 

‘I knew old Williams!’ Jack continued, still in amaze. 
‘ Knew him well, and heard of his death, but little thought you 
were likely to succeed him. My dear fellow, it is a wonderful 
piece of good fortune! Wonderful! I shake you by the hand! I 
congratulate you heartily! But how did you come to know the 
high and mighty earl? Unbosom yourself, my dear boy !’ 

‘I do not know him—do not know him from Adam!’ replied 
the young clergyman gravely. 

‘You don’t mean it ?’ 

‘Ido. I have never seen him in my life.’ 

Jack Smith whistled. ‘Are you sure it is not a hoax?’ he 
said, with a serious face, and in a different tone. 
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‘I think not,’ the rector elect replied. ‘Perhaps I have 
given you a wrong impression. I have had nothing to do with 
the earl; but my uncle was his tutor.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Smith slowly, ‘that makes all the difference. 
What uncle?’ 

‘You have heard me speak of him. He was vicar of St. 
Gabriel’s, Aldgate. He died about a year ago—last October, I 
think. Lord Dynmore and he were good friends, and my uncle 
used often to stay at his place in Scotland. I suppose my name 
must have come up some time when they were talking.’ 

‘ Likely enough,’ assented the lawyer. ‘But for the earl to 
remember it, he must be one in a hundred!’ 

‘It is certainly very good of him,’ Lindo replied, his cheek 
flushing. ‘If it had been a small country living, and my uncle 
had been alive to jog his elbow, I should not have been so much 
surprised.’ 

‘And you are just twenty-five!’ Jack Smith observed, leaning 
back in his chair, and eyeing his friend with undisguised and 
whimsical admiration. ‘You will be the youngest rector in the 
Clergy List, I should think! And Claversham! By Jove, what 
a berth!’ 

A queer expression of annoyance for a moment showed itself 
in Lindo’s face. ‘I say, Jack, stow that!’ he said gently, and with 
a little shamefacedness. ‘I mean,’ he continued, looking down 
and smoothing the nap on his hat, ‘ that I do not want to regard it 
altogether in that way, and I do not want others to regard it so.’ 

‘As a berth, you mean?’ Jack said gravely, but with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘Well, from the loaves and fishes point of view,’ Lindo 
answered, beginning to walk up and down the room in some ex- 
citement. ‘I do not think an officer, when he gets promotion, 
looks only at the increase in his pay. Of course Iam glad that it 
is a good living, and that I shall have a house, and a tolerable 
position, and all that. But I declare to you, Jack, believe me or 
not as you like, that if I did not feel that I could do the work as 
I hope, please Heaven, to do it, I would not take it up—I would 
not, indeed. As it is, I feel the responsibility. I have been 
thinking about it as I walked down here, and upon my honour 
for a while I thought I ought to decline it.’ 

‘I would not do that!’ said Gallio, dismissing the twinkle from 
his eyes, and really respecting his old friend, perhaps, a little more 
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than before. ‘You are not the man, I think, to shun either 
work or responsibility. Did I tell you,’ he continued in a different 
tone, ‘that I had an uncle at Claversham ?’ 

‘No,’ said Lindo. 

‘Yes, and I think he is one of your churchwardens. His name 
is Bonamy, and he is a solicitor. His London agent is my only 
client,’ Jack said jerkily. 

‘And he is one of the churchwardens! Well, that is strange— 
and jolly!’ 

‘Umph! Don’t you be too sure of that !’ retorted the barrister 
sharply. ‘He is a—well, he has been very good to me, and he 
is my uncle, and I am not going to say anything against him. 
But I am not quite sure that I should like him for my church- 
warden. Your churchwarden! Why, it is lke a fairy tale, old 
fellow !’ 

And so it seemed to Lindo when, an hour later, the small boy, 
with the same portentous gravity of face, let him out and bade him 
good-day. As the young parson started eastwards, along Fleet 
Street first, he looked at the moving things round him with new 
eyes, from a new standpoint, with a newcuriosity. The passers-by 
were the same, but he was changed. He had lunched, and 
perhaps the material view of his position was uppermost, for 
those in the crowd who particularly observed the tall young clergy- 
man noticed in his bearing an air of calm importance and a 
strong sense of personal dignity, which led him to shun collisions, 
and even to avoid jostling his fellows, with peculiar care. In 
truth he had all the while before his eyes, as he walked, an 
announcement which was destined to appear in the ‘ Guardian’ 
of the following week : 

‘The Rev. Reginald Lindo, M.A., St. Barnabas’ Mission, 
London, to be Rector of Claversham. Patron, the Earl of 
Dynmore.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


AN AWKWARD MEETING. 


A FORTNIGHT after this paragraph in the ‘Guardian’ had filled 
Claversham with astonishment and Mr. Clode with a modest 
thankfulness that he was spared the burden of office, a little dark 
man—Jack Smith, in fact—drove briskly into Paddington Station 
1—5 
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He disregarded the offers of the porters, who stand waiting on 
the hither side of the journey like Charon by the Styx, and see 
at a glance who has the obolus, and, springing from his hansom 
without assistance, bustled on to the platform. 

Here he looked up and down as if he expected to meet some 
one, and then, glancing at the clock, found that he had a quarter of 
an hour to spare. He made at once for the bookstall, and, with a 
lavishness which would have surprised some of his friends, bought 
‘Punch,’ a little volume by Howells, the ‘ Standard,’ and finally, 
though he blushed as he asked for it, the ‘Queen.’ He had just 
gathered his purchases together and was paying for them, when a 
high-pitched voice at his elbow made him start. ‘Why, Jack! 
what in the world are you buying all those papers for ?’ it said. 
The speaker was a girl about thirteen years old, who in the hubbub 
had stolen unnoticed to his side. 

‘Hullo, Daintry!’ heanswered. ‘ Why did you not say before 
that you were here? I have been looking for you. Where is 
Kate? Oh, yes, I see her,’ as a young lady turning over books 
at the farther end of the stall acknowledged his presence by a 
laughing nod. ‘You are here in good time,’ he went on to the 
younger girl, who affectionately slipped her arm through his. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘ Your mother started us early. And so you 
have come to see us off, after all, Jack?’ 

‘ Just so,’ he answered dryly. ‘ Let us go to Kate.’ 

They did so, the young lady meeting them halfway. ‘ How 
kind of you to be here, Jack!’ she said. ‘As you have come, will 
you look us out a comfortable compartment? That is the train 
over there. And please to put this and this and Daintry’s parcel 
in the corners for us.’ 

This and this were a cloak and a shawl, and a few little matters 
in brown paper. In order to possess himself of them, Jack handed 
Kate the papers he was carrying. 

‘Are they for me?’ she said, gratefully indeed, but with a 
placid gratitude which was not perhaps what the donor wanted. 
‘Oh, thank you. And this too? What is it?’ 

‘“ Their Wedding Journey,” ’ said Jack, with a tiny twinkle in 
his eyes. 

‘Is it pretty ?’ she answered dubiously. ‘It sounds silly ; but 
you are supposed to be a judge. I think I should like “A Chance 
Acquaintance ” better, though.’ 

Of course the little book was changed, and Jack winced. But 
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he had not time to think much about it, for he had to bustle away 
through the rising babel to secure seats for them in an empty 
compartment of the Oxford train, and see their luggage labelled 
and put in. This done, he hurried back, and, bringing them to 
the spot, pointed out the places he had taken. But Kate stopped 
short. ‘ Oh, dear, they are in a through carriage,’ she said, eyeing 
the board over the door. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘I thought that that was what you 
wanted.’ 

‘No, I would rather go in another carriage, and change. We 
shall get to Claversham soon enough without travelling with 
Claversham people.’ 

‘Indeed we shall,’ Daintry chimed in imperiously. ‘ Let us 
go and find seats, and Jack will bring the things after us.’ 

He assented meekly—very meekly for sharp Jack Smith— 
and presently came along with his arms full of parcels, to find them 
ensconced in the nearer seats of a compartment which contained 
one other passenger, a gentleman who was already deep in the 
‘Times.’ Jack, standing at the open door, could not see his face, 
for it was hidden by the newspaper, but he could see that his legs 
wore a youthful and reckless air; and he raised his eyebrows 
interrogatively. ‘Pooh!’ Daintry whispered in answer. ‘ How 
stupid you are! Itis all right. I can see he is a clergyman by 
his boots!’ 

Jack smiled at this assurance, and, putting in the things he 
was holding, shut the door and stood outside, looking from the 
platform about him, on which all was flurry and confusion, to 
the interior of the carriage, which seemed in comparison peaceful 
and homelike. ‘I think I will come with you to Westbourne 
Park,’ he said suddenly. 

‘ Nonsense, Jack!’ Kate replied, with crushing decision. ‘We 
shall be there in five minutes, and you will have all the trouble of 
returning for nothing.’ 

He acquiesced meekly—very meekly for Jack Smith. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, with a new effort at cheerfulness, ‘ you will soon be at 
home, girls. Remember me to the governor. I am afraid you 
will be rather dull at first. You will have one scrap of excitement, 
however.’ 

‘What is that ?’ said Kate, very much as if she were prepared 
to depreciate it before she heard what it was. 

‘The new rector !’ 
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‘ He will make very little difference to us!’ the girl answered, 
with an accent almost of scorn. ‘Papa said in his letter that he 
thought it was a great pity a local man had not been appointed— 
some one who knew the place and the old ways. Of course, know- 
ing him, you say he is clever and nice ; but either way it will not 
affect us much.’ 

No one remarked that the ‘ Times’ newspaper in the far corner 
of the compartment rustled suspiciously, or that the clerical boots 
became agitated on a sudden, as though their wearer meditated a 
move; and, in ignorance of this, ‘I expect I shall hate him!’ 
Daintry said calmly. 

‘Come, you must not do that,’ Jack remonstrated. ‘ You must 
remember that he is not only a very good fellow, but a great friend 
of mine, Daintry.’ 

‘Then we ought indeed to spare him!’ Kate said frankly, ¢ for 
you have been very good to us and made our visit delightful.’ 

His face flushed with pleasure even at those simple words of 
praise. ‘ You will write and tell me,’ he continued eagerly, ‘ that 
you have reached your journey’s end safely.’ 

‘One of us will,’ was the answer. ‘ Daintry,’ Kate went on 
calmly, ‘ will youremind me to write to Jack to-morrow evening ? ’ 

His face fell sadly. So little would have made him happy. 
He looked down and kicked the step of the carriage, and made 
a little moan to himself before he spoke again. ‘ Good-bye,’ he 
said then. ‘They are coming to look at your tickets. You 
should leave in one minute. Good-bye, Daintry.’ 

‘Good-bye, Jack. Come and see us soon,’ she cried earnestly, 
as she released his hand. 

‘Good-bye, Kate.’ Alas! Kate’s cheek did not show the 
slightest consciousness that his clasp was more than cousinly. She 
uttered her ‘Good-bye, Jack, and thank so much,’ very kindly, 
but her colour never varied by the quarter of a tone, and her grasp 
was as firm and as devoid of shyness as his own. 

He had not much time to be miserable, however, for, the 
ticket-collector coming to the window, he had to fall back, and 
in doing so made a discovery. Kate, hunting for her ticket in 
one of those mysterious places in which ladies will put tickets, 
heard him utter an exclamation, and asked, ‘ What is it, Jack?’ 

He did not answer, but, to her surprise, the collector having 
by this time disappeared, he stretched his hand through the 
window to some one beyond her. ‘ Why, Lindo!’ he cried, ‘igs 
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that you? I had nota notion of your identity. Of course you 
are going down to take possession.’ 

Kate, trembling already with a horrible presentiment, turned 
her head quickly. ‘Her fears were well-grounded. It was the 
clergyman in the corner who answered Jack’s greeting and rose to 
shake hands with him, the train being already in motion. ‘I did 
not recognise your voice out there,’ the stranger said, his cheek 
hot, his manner constrained. 

‘No? And I did not know you were going down to-day,’ Jack 
answered, walking beside the train. ‘Let me introduce you to 
my cousins, Miss Bonamy and Daintry. I am sorry that I did 
not see you before. Good luck to you! Good-bye, Kate; good- 
bye!’ 

; The train was moving faster and faster, and Jack was soon left 
behind on the platform gazing pathetically at the black tunnel 
which had swallowed it up. In the carriage there was silence, 
and in the heart of one at least of the passengers the most horrible 
vexation. Kate could have bitten out her tongue. She was con- 
scious that the clergyman had bowed in acknowledgment of Jack’s 
introduction and had muttered something. But after that he had 
sunk back in his corner, his face wearing, as it seemed to her, a 
frown of scornful annoyance. Even if nothing awkward had been 
said, she would still have shunned for a reason best known to her- 
self such a meeting as this with a new clergyman who did not yet 
know Claversham. But now she had aggravated the matter by 
her heedlessness. She had made a hopeless fauw pas, and she 
sat angry, and yet ashamed, with her lips pressed together and 
her eyes fixed upon the opposite cushion. 

For the Rev. Reginald, he was by no means indifferent to 
the criticisms he had unfortunately overheard. Always possessed 
of a fairly good opinion of himself, he had lately been raising his 
standard to the rectorial height; and, being very human, he had 
come to think himself something of a personage. If Jack Smith 
had introduced him under circumstances as unlucky to his aunt, 
there is no saying how far the acquaintance would have progressed 
or how long the new incumbent might have fretted and fumed. 
But presently he stole a look at Kate Bonamy and melted. 

She was slightly above the middle height, graceful and 
rounded of figure, with a grave stateliness of carriage which oddly 
became her. Her complexion was rather pale, but it was clear 
and healthy, and there was even a freckle here and a freckle there 
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which I never heard a man say that he would have had elsewhere. 
If her face was a trifle long, with nose a little aquiline and curv- 
ing lips too wide, yet it was a fair and dainty face, such as English- 
men love. The brown hair, which strayed on to the broad white 
brow and hung in a heavy loop upon her neck, had a natural 
waviness—the sole beauty on which she prided herself. For she 
could not see her eyes as others saw them—big grey eyes that from 
under long lashes looked out upon you, full of such purity and 
truth that men meeting their gaze straightway felt a desire to be 
better men and went away and tried—for half an hour. Such was 
Kate outwardly. Inwardly she had faults of course, and perhaps 
pride and a little temper were two of them. 

The rector was still admiring her askance, surprised to find 
that Jack Smith, who was not very handsome himself, had such a 
cousin, when Daintry roused him abruptly. For-some moments 
she had been gazing at him, as at some unknown specimen—with 
no attempt to hide her interest. Now she said suddenly, ‘ You 
are the new rector ?’ 

He answered stiffly that he was; being a good deal taken aback 
at being challenged in that way. Remonstrance, however, was out 
of the question, and Daintry for the moment said no more, though 
her gaze, as she sat curled up in her corner of the carriage, lost 
none of its embarrassing directness. 

But presently she began again. ‘I should think the dogs 
would like you,’ she said deliberately, and much as if he had not 
been there to hear; ‘ you look as if they would.’ 

Silence again. The rector, gazing at the opposite cushions, 
smiled fatuously. What was a beneficed clergyman, whose dignity 
was young and tender, to do, subjectec to the criticism of unknown 
dogs? He tried to divert his thoughts by considering the pretty 
sage-green frock and the grey fur cape and hat to match which 
the elder girl was wearing. Doubtless she was taking the latest 
fashions down to Claversham, and fur capes and hats, indefinitely 
and mysteriously multiplying, would listen to him on Sundays 
from all the nearest pews. And Daintry was silent so long that he 
thought he had done with her. But no. ‘ Do you think that you 
will like Claversham ?’ she asked, with an air of serious curiosity. 

‘I trust I shall,’ he said, a flush rising to his cheek. 

She took a moment to consider the answer conscientiously, and, 
thinking badly of it, remarked gravely, ‘I don’t think you will.’ 

This was unbearable. The clergyman, full of a nervous dread 
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lest the next question should be, ‘ Do you think that they will like 
you at Claversham ?’ made a great show of resuming his news- 
paper. Kate, possessed by the same fear, shot an imploring glance 
at Daintry; but, seeing that the latter had only eyes for the 
stranger, hoped desperately for the best. 

Which was very bad. ‘It must be jolly,’ remarked the un- 
conscious tormentor, ‘to have eight hundred pounds a year, and 
be a rector!’ 

‘ Daintry !’ Kate cried in horror. 

‘Why, what is the matter?’ Daintry asked, turning suddenly 
to her sister with wide-open eyes. 

Her look of aggrieved astonishment overcame [.indo’s gravity, 
and he laughed aloud. He was not without a charming sense, 
still novel enough to be pleasing, that Daintry was right. It 
was jolly to be a rector and have eight hundred a year! 

The laugh came in happily. It swept away the cobwebs of 
embarrassment which had lain so thickly about two of the party. 
Lindo began to talk pleasantly, pointing out this or that reach 
of the river, and Kate, meeting his cheery eyes, put aside a 
faint idea of apologising which had been in her head, and re- 
plied frankly. He told them tales of summer voyages between 
lock and lock, of long days idly spent in the Wargrave marshes ; 
and, as the identification of Mapledurham and Pangbourne 
and Wittenham and Goring rendered it necessary that they 
should all cross and recross the carriage, they were soon on ex- 
cellent terms with one another, or would have been if the rector 
had not still detected in Kate’s manner a slight stiffness for which 
he could not account. It puzzled him also to observe that, though 
they were ready, Daintry more particularly, to discuss the amuse- 
ments of London and the goodness of Cousin Jack, they both grew 
reticent when the conversation turned towards Claversham and its 
affairs. 

At Oxford he stepped out to go to the bookstall. ‘Jack was 
right,’ said Daintry, looking after him. ‘He 7s nice.’ 

‘Yes,’ her sister allowed, rising and sitting down again in a 
restless fashion. ‘ But I wish we had not fallen in with him, all 
the same.’ 

‘It cannot be helped now,’ said Daintry, who was evidently 
prepared to accept the event with philosophy. 

Not so the elder girl. ‘We might go into another carriage,’ 
she suggested. 
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‘That would be rude,’ said Daintry calmly. 

The question was decided for them by the young clergyman’s 
return. He came along the platform, an animated look in his 
eyes. ‘Miss Bonamy,’ he said, stopping at the open door with his 
hand extended, ‘ there is some one in the refreshment-room whom 
I think that you would like to see. Mr. Gladstone is there, talk- 
ing to the Duke of Westminster, and they are both eating buns 
like common mortals. Will you come and take a peep at them?’ 

‘I don’t think that we have time,’ she objected. 

‘There is sure to be time,’ Daintry cried. ‘ Now, Kate, come!’ 
And she was down upon the platform in a moment. 

‘ The train is not due out for five minutes yet,’ Lindo said, as 
he piloted them through the crowd to the doorway. ‘There, on 
the left by the fireplace,’ he added. 

Kate glanced, and turned away satisfied. Not so Daintry. 
With rapt attention in her face, she strayed nearer and nearer to 
the great men, her eyes growing larger with each step. 

‘She will be speaking to them next,’ said Kate, in a fidget. 

‘Perhaps asking Mr. Gladstone if he likes Downing Street,’ 
Lindo suggested slyly. ‘There, she is coming now,’ he added, 
as Miss Daintry turned and came to them at last. 

‘I wanted to make sure,’ she said simply, seeing Kate’s im- 
patience, ‘that I should know them again. That was all.’ 

‘Quite so, and I hope you have succeeded,’ Kate answered dryly. 
‘ But, if we are not quick, we shall miss our train.’ And she led 
the way back with more speed than dignity. 

‘There is plenty of time—plenty of time,’ Lindo answered, 
following them. He could not bear to see her pushing her way 
through the mixed crowd, and accepting so easily a footing of 
equality with it. He was one of those men to whom their women- 
kind are sacred. He took his time, therefore, and followed at his 
ease ; only to see, when he emerged from the press, a long stretch 
of empty platform, three porters, and the tail of a departing train. 
‘Good gracious!’ he stammered, halting suddenly, with dismay 
in his face. ‘What does this mean?’ 

‘It means,’ Kate answered, in an accent of sharp annoyance— 
she did not intend to spare him—‘ that you have made us miss our 
train, Mr. Lindo. And there is not another which reaches Claver- 


cham to-day !’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BIRDS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


‘THERE! Whose fault was that ?’ said Daintry, turning from the 
departing train. 

The young rector could not deny it was his. He would have 
given anything for at least the appearance of being undisturbed ; 
but the blood rose to his cheek, and in his attempt to maintain his 
dignity he only succeeded in looking angry as well as confused 
and taken aback. He had certainly made a mess of his escort 
duty. What in the world had led him to go out of his way to 
make a fool of himself? he wondered. And with these Claversham 
people! 

‘There may be a special train to-day,’ Kate suggested 
suddenly. She had got over her first vexation, and perhaps 
repented that she had betrayed it so openly. ‘Or we may be 
allowed to go on by a luggage train, Mr. Lindo. Will you kindly 
see ?’ 

He snatched at the relief which her proposal held out to him, 
and strode away to inquire. But almost at once he was back 
again. ‘It is most vexatious!’ he said, with loud indignation. 
‘It is only three o’clock, and yet there is no way of getting to 
Claversham to-night! I am very sorry, but I never dreamed 
the company managed things so badly. Never!’ 

‘No,’ said Kate drily. 

He winced and looked at her sharply, his vanity hurt again. 
But then he found that he could not keep it up. No doubt it 
was a ridiculous position for a beneficed clergyman, on his way to 
undertake the work of his life, to be delayed at a station with two 
girls; but, after all, for a young man to be angry with a young 
woman who is also pretty—well, the task is difficult. ‘I am 
afraid,’ he said, looking at her shyly, and yet with a kind of 
frankness, ‘that.I have brought vou into trouble, Miss Bonamy. 
As your sister says, it was my fault. Is it a matter of great con- 
sequence that you should reach home to-night ?’ 

‘I am afraid that my father will be vexed,’ she answered. 

‘You must telegraph to him,’ he rejoined. ‘I am afraid 
that is all I can suggest. And that done, you will have only one 
thing to consider—whether we shall stay the night here or go on 
to Birmingham and stay there,’ 
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Kate looked at him, her grey eyes full of trouble, and did not 
at once answer. He had clearly made up his mind to join his 
fortunes to theirs, while she, on her side, had private reasons for 
shrinking from intimacy with him. But he seemed to consider it 
so much a matter of course that they should remain together and 
travel together, that she scarcely saw how to put things on a 
different footing. She knew, too, that she would get no help from 
Daintry, who already regarded their detention in the light of a 
capital joke. 

‘What are you going to do yourself, Mr. Lindo?’ she said 
at last, her manner rather chilling. 

He opened his eyes and smiled. ‘ Youdiscard me, then?’ he 
said. ‘You have lost all faith in me, Miss Bonamy, and will go 
no farther with me? Well, I deserve it after the scrape into 
which I have led you,’ 

‘I did not mean that,’ she answered. ‘I wished to know if 
you had formed any plans.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied—‘to make amends, if you will let me take 
command of the party. We will stay in Oxford, and I will show 
you round the colleges.’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed Daintry. ‘Will you? How jolly! And 
then ?’ 

‘We will dine at the Mitre,’ he answered, smiling, ‘if Miss 
Bonamy will permit me to manage everything. And then, if you 
leave here at nine-thirty to-morrow you will be at Claversham 
soon after twelve. Will that suit you?’ 

Daintry’s face answered sufficiently for her. As for Kate, she 
was ina difficulty. She knew little of hotels: yet they must stop 
somewhere, and no doubt Mr. Lindo would take a great deal of 
trouble off her hands. But would it be proper to do as he pro- 
posed? She really did not know—only that it sounded odd. 
That it would not be wise she knew. She could answer that 
question at once. But how could she explain, and how tell him to 
go his way and leave them? And, after all, to see Oxford would 
be delightful ; and he really was very pleasant, very different from 
the men she knew at home. ‘ You are very good,’ she said at 
length, with a grateful sigh—‘if we have no choice but between 
Oxford and Birmingham.’ 





‘And no choice of guides at all,’ he said, smiling, ‘ you will 


take me.’ 
‘Yes,’ she answered, looking away rather primly. 
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Her reserve, however, did not last. Once through the station 
gates, that free holiday feeling which we have all experienced on 
being set down in an unknown town, with no duty before us save 
to explore it, soon possessed her ; while he wished nothing better 
than to play the showman—a part we love. The day was fine and 
bright, though cold. She had eyes for beauty and a soul for the 
past, and soon forgot herself; and he, piloting the sisters through 
Magdalen Walks, now strewn with leaves, or displaying with pride 
the staircase of Christchurch, the quaint library of Merton, or the 
ancient front of John’s, forgot himself also, and especially his new- 
born dignity, in which he had lived rather too much, perhaps, 
during the last three weeks. He showed himself in his true 
colours—the colours known to his intimate friends—and grew so 
bright and cheery that Kate found herself talking to him in utter 
forgetfulness of his position and theirs. The girl sighed frankly 
when darkness fell and they had to go into the house, their 
curiosity still unsated. 

She thought it was all over. But no, there was a cheery fire 
awaiting them in the ‘House’ room (he had looked in for a few 
minutes on their arrival and given his orders); and before it 
a little table laid for three was sparkling with plate and glass. 
Nay, there were two cups of tea ready on a side-table, for it 
wanted an hour yet of dinner-time. Altogether, as Daintry 
naively told him, ‘even Jack could not have made it nicer for us.’ 

‘ Jack is a favourite of yours ?’ he said, laughing. 

‘I should think so!’ Daintry answered,in wonder. ‘ There is 
no one like Jack.’ 

‘ After that I shall take myself off, he replied. ‘Seriously, I 
want to call on a friend, Miss Bonamy. But if I may join you at 
dinner ; 

‘Oh, do!’ she saidimpulsively. Then, more shyly, she added, 
‘We shall be very glad if you will, I am sure.’ 

He felt singularly light-hearted and pleased with himself as 
he turned the windy corner of the Broad. It was pleasant to be 
in Oxford again, a beneficed clergyman. Pleasant to have such 
a future to look forward to, such a holiday moment to enjoy. 
Pleasant to anticipate the cheery meal and the girl’s smile, half 
shy, half grateful. And Kate? She remained before the fire, 
saying little because Daintry’s tongue gave few openings, but 
thinking a good deal. Once she did speak. ‘It won’t last,’ she 
said pettishly. 
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‘Why, Kate?’ Daintry protested. ‘Do you think he will be 
different at Claversham ? ’ 

‘Of course he will!’ She spoke with a little scorn in her 
voice, and that sort of decision which we use when we wish to 
crush down our own unwarranted hopes. 

‘ But he is nice,’ Daintry persisted. ‘ You do think so, Kate, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Oh, yes, he is very nice,’ she said drily. ‘But he will be 
‘in the Hammond set at home, and we shall see nothing of him.’ 

But presently he was back, and then Kate found it impossible to 
resist the charm. He ladled the soup and dispensed the mutton 
chops with a gaiety and boyish glee which were really the stored- 
up effervescence of weeks, the ebullition of the long-repressed 
delight which he took in his promotion. He learned casually 
that the girls had been in London for more than a month, staying 
with Jack’s mother in Bayswater, and that they were by no means 
well pleased to be upon their road home. 

‘And yet,’ he said—this was towards the end of dinner—‘I 
have been told that your town is a very picturesque one. But I 
fancy that we never appreciate our home as we do a place strange 
to us.’ 

‘Very likely that is so,’ Kate answered quietly. And then a 
little pause ensued, such as he had observed several times before, 
and come to connect with any mention of Claversham. The girls’ 
tongues would run on frankly and pleasantly enough about their 
London visit, or Mr. Gladstone; but let him bring the talk round 
to his parish and its people, and forthwith something of reserve 
seemed to come between him and them until the conversation 
strayed afield again. 

After the others had finished he still toyed with his meal, 
partly in lazy enjoyment of the time, partly as an excuse for stay- 
ing with them. They were sitting in a momentary silence, when 
a boy passed the window chanting a ditty at the top of his voice. 
The doggrel came clearly to their ears— 

Here we sit like birds in the wilderness, 
Birds in the wilderness, birds in the wilderness ; 


Here we sit like birds in the wilderness, 
Samuel asking for more. 


As the sound passed on the young man looked up, a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes, and met their eyes, and all three 
burst into a merry peal of laughter. They were the birds in the 
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wilderness, sitting there in the little circle of light, in the strange 
room in the strange town, almost as intimate as if they had known 
one another for years, or had been a week at sea together. 

But Kate, having acknowledged by that pleasant outburst her 
sense of the oddity of the position, rose from the table ; and the 
rector had to say good-night, explaining at the same time that he 
should not travel with them next morning, but intended to go on 
by a later train, as his friend wished to see more of him. Never- 
theless, he said he should be up to breakfast with them and should 
see them off. And in this resolution he persisted, notwithstand- 
ing Kate’s protest, which perhaps was not very violent. 

Nevertheless, he was a little late next morning, and when 
he came down he found them already seated in the coffee-room. 
There were others breakfasting here and there in the room, 
chiefly upon toast-racks and newspapers, and he did not at once 
observe that the gentleman standing with his back set negligently 
against the mantelshelf was talking to Kate. Arrived at the 
table, however, he saw that it was so; andthe cheery greeting on 
his lips faded into a commonplace ‘Good morning, Miss Bonamy.’ 
He took no apparent notice of the stranger as he added, ‘I am 
afraid I am rather late.’ 

The intruder, a short dark-whiskered man between thirty and 
forty, seemed to the full as much surprised by the clergyman’s 
appearance as Lindo was by his; and, moreover, to be as little 
able to hide the feeling as Kate herself to control the colour 
which rose in her cheeks. She gave Mr. Lindo his tea in silence, 
and then with an obvious effort introduced the two men. ‘This 
is Dr. Gregg of Claversham—Mr. Lindo,’ she said. 

Lindo rose and shook hands. ‘Mr. Lindo the younger, I 
presume ?’ said the doctor, with a bow and a careless gesture in- 
tended to show that he was quite at his ease. 

‘The only one, I am afraid,’ replied the rector, smiling. 
Though he by no means liked the look of his new friend. 

‘Did I rightly catch your name?’ was the answer—‘ “ Mr. 
Lindo?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the rector again, opening his eyes in some surprise. 

‘But you are not—you do not mean to say that you are the 
new rector ?’ pronounced the dark man abruptly, and with a kind 
of aggressiveness which seemed his most striking quality—‘ the 
rector of Claversham, I mean ?’ 

‘I believe so,’ said Lindo quietly. ‘You want some more 
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water, do you not, Miss Bonamy?’ he continued. ‘Let me ring 
the bell.’ He rose and crossed the room to do so. The truth was, 
he hated the newcomer already. The man’s first sentence had been 
enough. His manner was not the manner of the men with whom 
Lindo had mixed, and the rector felt almost angry with Kate for 
introducing Gregg—albeit his parishioner—to him, and quite 
angry with her for suffering the doctor to address her with the 
familiarity he seemed to affect. 

And Kate, her eyes downcast, knew by instinct how it was 
with him, and what he was thinking. ‘I have been telling Dr. 
Gregg,’ she said hurriedly, when he returned, ‘how we missed our 
train yesterday.’ 

‘Rather how I missed it for you,’ Lindo answered gravely, 
devoting himself to his breakfast. 

‘ Ah, yes, it was very funny!’ the doctor fired off, watching 
each mouthful they ate. Daintry had finished, and was sitting 
back in her chair kicking the leg of the table monotonously ; not 
in the best of tempers apparently. ‘Very funny indeed!’ the 
doctor continued. ‘An accident, I hope?’ with a little sniggling 
laugh. 

‘Yes!’ said the rector, looking up at him with a black brow 
and steadfast eyes—‘ it was an accident.’ 

Gregg was a little cowed by the look, and in a moment, with 
a muttered word or two, fidgeted himself away, cursing the 
general superciliousness of parsons and the quiet airs of this one 
in particular. He was a little dog-in-the-mangerish man, ill-bred, 
and, like most ill-bred men, resentful of breeding in others. The 
fact that he had a sneaking liking for Kate did not tend to lessen 
his disgustful wonder how. the Bonamy girls and the new rector 
came to be travelling together—which, indeed, to any Claversham 
person would have seemed a portent. But, then, Lindo did not 
know that. 

The objectionable item removed, and the temptation to remark 
upon him overcome, Lindo soon recovered his good temper, and 
rattled away so pleasantly that the train time seemed to all of 
them to come very quickly. ‘There,’ he said, as he handed the 
last of Kate’s books into the railway carriage, ‘now I have done 
something to make amends for my fault, I trust. One thing more 
I can do. When you get home you need not spareme. Youcan 
put it all on my shoulders, Miss Bonamy.’ ; 

‘Thank you,’ Kate answered demurely. 
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‘You are going to doso, I see,’ he said, laughing. ‘I fear my 
character will reach Claversham before me.’ 

‘I do not think we shall spread it very widely,’ she answered 
in a peculiar tone, which he naturally misunderstood. 

He had not time to weigh it, indeed, for the train was already 
in motion, and he shook hands with her as he walked beside it. 
‘Good-bye,’ he said. And then he added in a lower tone—he 
was such a very young rector—‘I hope to see very much of you 
in the future, Miss Bonamy.’ 

Kate sank back in her seat, her cheek a shade warmer. And 
in a moment he was alone upon the platform. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘REGINALD LINDO, 1850.’ 


Lona before the later train, by which the rector came on, arrived 
at the Claversham station, the Rev. Stephen Clode was waiting 
on the platform. The curate—we have seen him once before— 
was a tall dark man, somewhat over thirty, with a strong rugged 
face and a bush of stiff black hair standing up from his forehead. 
He had been at Claversham three years, enjoying all the import- 
ance which old Mr. Williams’s long illness would naturally give to 
his curate and locum tenens; and, though the town was agreed 
that his chagrin at having a new rector set over his head was 
great, it must be admitted that he concealed it with admirable 
skill, More than one letter had passed between him and the new 
incumbent, and, in securing for the latter Mr. Williams’s good 
old-fashioned furniture, and in other ways, he had made himself 
very useful to Lindo. But the two had not met, and consequently 
the curate viewed the approaching train with lively, though secret, 
curiosity. 

It came, the bell rang, the porter cried, ‘ Claversham ! Claver- 
sham!’ and the curate walked down it, past the carriage-windows, 
looking for the man he had come to meet. Half a dozen people 
stepped out, and for a moment there was a mimic tumult on the 
little platform ; but nowhere amid it all could Clode see anyone 
like the new rector. ‘ He has missed another train ! ’ he muttered 
to himself in contemptuous wonder; and he was already casting 
a last look round him before turning on his heel, when a tall fair 
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young man, in a clerical overcoat, who had been one of the first 
to alight, stepped up to him. ‘Am I speaking to Mr. Clode?’ 
said the stranger pleasantly. And he lifted his hat. 

‘Certainly,’ the curate answered. ‘I am Mr. Clode. But I 
fear I have not the . 

‘No, I know,’ replied the other, smiling, and at the same time 
holding out his hand. ‘Though, indeed, I hoped that you might 
have been here on purpose to meet me. My name is Lindo.’ 

The curate uttered an exclamation of surprise ; and, hastily re- 
turning the proffered grip, fixed his black eyes curiously on his 
new friend. ‘Mr. Lindo did not mention that you were with him,’ 
he answered in a tone of some embarrassment. ‘ But, there, let 
me see to your luggage. Is it all here?’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’ Lindo answered, tapping one article after 
another with his umbrella, and giving the station master a pleasant 
‘Good day!’ ‘Is there an omnibus or anything ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Clode said; ‘it will be all right. They know where to 
take it. You will walk up with me, perhaps. Itis about a quarter 
of a mile to the rectory.’ 

The new-comer assented gladly, and the two passed out of the 
station together. Lindo let his eye travel up the wide steep street 
before him, until it rested on the noble tower which crowned the 
little hill and looked down now, as it had looked down for five 
centuries, on the red roofs clustering about it. Histower! His 
church! Even his companion did not remark, so slight was the 
action, that, as he passed out of the station and looked up, he lifted 
his hat for a second. 

‘ And where is your father ?’ Clode asked. ‘Was he delayed 
by business? Or perhaps,’ he added, dubiously scanning him, 
‘you are Mr. Lindo’s brother ?’ 

‘I am Mr. Lindo!” said our friend, turning in astonishment 
and looking at his companion. 

‘The rector?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

It was the curate’s turn to stare now, and he did somhis face 
flushing darkly and his eyes wide open for once. He even 
seemed for a moment to be stricken dumb with surprise and 
emotion. ‘Indeed!’ he said at last, in a half-stifled voice which 
he vainly strove to render natural. ‘Indeed! I beg your 
pardon. I had thought—I don’t know why—I mean that I had 
expected to see an older man.’ 
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‘I am sorry you are disappointed,’ the rector replied, smiling 
ruefully. ‘I am beginning to think Iam rather young, for you 
are not the first to-day who has made that mistake.’ 

The curate did not answer, and the two walked on in silence, 
feeling somewhat awkward. Clode, indeed, was raging inwardly. 
By one thing and another he had been led to expect a man past 
middle life, and the only Clergy List in the parish, being three years 
old and containing the name of Lindo’s uncle only, had confirmed 
him in the error. He had never conceived the idea that the man 
set over his head would be a fledgeling scarcely a year in priest’s 
orders, or he would have gone elsewhere. He would never have 
stayed to be at the beck and call of such a puppy as this! He 
felt that he had been entrapped, and he chafed inwardly to 
such an extent that he did not dare tospeak. To have this young 
fellow, six or seven years his junior, set over him would humiliate 
him in the eyes of all those before whom he had long played a 
different part ! 

In a minor degree Lindo also was vexed—not only because he 
was sufficiently sensitive to enter into the other’s feelings, but also 
because he foresaw trouble ahead. It was annoying, too, to be re- 
ceived at each new rencontre as a surprise—as the reverse of all 
that had been expected and all that had been, as he feared, hoped. 

‘You will find the rectory a very comfortable house,’ said the 
curate at last, his mind fully made up now that he would leave 
at the earliest possible date. ‘Warm and old-fashioned. Rough- 
cast outside. Many of the rooms are panelled.’ 

‘It looks out on the churchyard, I believe,’ replied the rector, 
with the same laboured politeness. 

‘Yes, it stands high. The view from the windows at the back 
is pleasant. The front is perhaps a little gloomy—in winter at least.’ 

Near the top of the street a quaint, narrow flight of steps con- 
ducted them to the churchyard—an airy, elevated place, surrounded 
on three sides by the church and houses, but open on the fourth, 
on which a terraced walk, running along the summit of the old town 
wall, admitted the southern sun and afforded a wide view of plain 
and hill. The two men crossed the churchyard, the new rector 
looking about him with curiosity and a little awe, his companion 
marching straight onwards, his strongly marked face set ominously. 
He would go! He would go at the earliest possible minute, he 
was thinking. 

It did not affect him nor alter his resolution that in the wooden 
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porch of the old rectory the new rector turned to him and shyly, 
yet with real feeling, besought his help and advice in the work 
before him. The young clergyman, commonly so self-confident, 
- was moved, and moved deeply, by the evening light, by the dark 
forms of the yew trees, and his own strange and solemn position. 
Stephen Clode’s answer was in the affirmative—it could hardly 
have been other; and it was spoken becomingly, if a little coldly, 
in view of the rector’s advances. But, even while the curate spoke 
it, he was considering how he might best escape from Claversham. 
Still his Yea, yea, comforted his companion and lightened his 
momentary apprehensions. 

Nor was the curate, when he had recovered from the first 
shock of surprise and disgust, so foolish as to betray his feelings 
by wanton churlishness. He parted from his companion at the 
door, leaving him to the welcome of Mrs. Baxter, the rector’s 
London housekeeper, who had come down two days before ; but at 
the same time he consented readily to return at half-past six and 
share his dinner, and give him in the course of the meal all the 
information in his power. 

Left to himself, the rector went over the house under Mrs. 
Baxter’s guidance, and, as he trod the polished floors, could not but 
feel some accession of self-importance. The panelled hall, with 
its wide oak staircase, fed this, and the spacious sombrely furnished 
library, with its books and busts, its antique clock and one good 
engraving, and its lofty windows opening upon the garden. So, in 
a less degree, did the long oak-panelled dining-room, and a smaller 
sitting-room which looked to the front and the churchyard ; and the 
drawing-room, which was placed over the library, and seemed the 
larger because Mr. Williams had furnished it but scantily and lived 
in it less. Then there were six or seven bedrooms, and in the 
garden a stone basin and fountain. Altogether, when the rector 
descended after washing his hands, and stood on the library hearth- 
rug looking about him, he would have been more than human if he 
had not with a feeling of thankfulness entertained also some faint 
sense of self-gratulation and personal desert. Nor, probably, would 
Mr. Clode have been human if, coming in and finding the younger 
man standing on that hearthrug, and betraying in his face and 
attitude something of his thoughts, he on his part had not felt a 
degree of envy and antagonism. The man was so prosperous, so 
self-contented, so conscious of his own merit and success. 

But the curate was too wise to betray this feeling, and, laying 
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himself out to be pleasant, he had, before the little meal was over, 
so far ingratiated himself with his entertainer that the rector was 
greatly surprised when he presently learned that Clode had not 
been to a university. ‘You astonish me,’ he said. ‘ You have so 
completely the manner of a ’varsity man !’ 

The observation was a little too gracious, a little wanting in 
tact, but it would not have hurt the curate had he not been at 
the moment in a state of irritation. As it was, Clode treasured it 
up, and never got rid of the feeling that the Oxford man looked 
down upon him because he had been only at Wells; whereas, 
in fact, Lindo, though sufficiently prone to judge his fellows, had 
far too high an opinion of himself to be bound by such dis- 
tinctions, but was just as likely to make a friend of a ploughboy, 
if he liked him, as of a Christchurch man. After that speech, 
however, the curate was more than ever resolved to go, and go 
quickly. 

But, when dinner was over and he was about to take his leave, 
he happened to pick up, as he moved about the room, a small 
Prayer Book which Lindo had just unpacked, and which was lying 
on the writing-table. Clode idly looked into it as he talked, and, 
seeing on the flyleaf ‘ Reginald Lindo, 1850,’ took occasion, when 
he had done with the subject in hand, to discuss it. ‘Surely,’ he 
said, holding it up, ‘ you did not possess this in 1850, Mr. Lindo!’ 

‘Hardly,’ the rector answered, laughing. ‘I was not born 
until *54. 

‘Then who did?’ 

‘It was my uncle’s,’ the rector explained. ‘I was his god- 
son, and his name was mine also,’ 

‘Is he alive, may I ask?’ the curate pursued, looking at the 
title-page as if he saw something curious there—though, indeed, 
what he saw was not new to him; only from it he had suddenly 
deduced a thought. 

‘No, he died about a year ago—nearly a year ago, I think,’ 
Lindo answered carelessly, and without the least suspicion. ‘He 
was always particularly kind to me, and I use that book a good 
deal. I must have it rebound.’ 

‘Yes,’ Clode said mechanically; ‘it wants rebinding if you 
value it.’ 

‘I shall have it done. And a lot of these books,’ the rector 
continued, looking at old Mr. Williams’s shelves, ‘want their 
clothes renewing. _ I shall have them all looked to, I think.’ He 
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had a pleasant sense that this was in his power. The cost of the 
furniture and library had made a hole in his private means, which 
were not very large ; but that mattered little now. Eight hundred 
a year, paid quarterly, will bind a book or two. 

Had the curate been attending, he would have read Lindo’s 
thoughts with ease. But Clode was pursuing a train of reflections 
of his own, and so was spared this pang. ‘ Your uncle was an old 
man, I suppose,’ he said. ‘I think I observed in the Clergy List 
that he had been in orders about forty years.’ 

‘ Not quite so long as that,’ Lindo replied. ‘He was sixty- 
four when he died. He had been Lord Dynmore’s private tutor, 
you know, though they were almost of an age.’ 

‘Indeed !’ the curate rejoined, still with that thoughtful look 
on his face. ‘You knew Lord Dynmore through him, I suppose, 
then, Mr. Lindo ?’ 

‘Well, I got the living through him, if that is what you 
mean,’ Lindo said frankly. ‘ But I do not think that I ever met 
Lord Dynmore. Certainly I should not know him from Adam.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the curate, ‘ah! indeed!’ He smiled as he gazed 
darkly into the fire, and stroked his chin. In the other’s place, he 
thought, he would have been more reticent. He would not have 
disclaimed, though he might not have claimed, acquaintance with 
Lord Dynmore. He would have left the thing shadowy, to be 
defined by others as they pleased. Thinking thus, he got 
up somewhat abruptly, and wished Lindo good-night. A cool 
observer, indeed, might have noticed—but the rector did not—a 
change in his manner as he did so—a little accession of fami- 
liarity, which seemed not far removed from a delicate kind of 
contempt. The change was subtle, but one thing was certain. 
Stephen Clode had no longer any intention of leaving Claver- 
sham in a hurry. That resolve was gone. 

Once out of the house, he walked as if he had business. He 
passed quickly from the churchyard by a narrow lane leading to 
an irregular open space quaintly called ‘The Top of the Town.’ 
Here were his own lodgings on the first-floor over a stationer’s ; 
but he did not enter them. Instead, he strode on towards the 
farther and darker side of the square, where were no buildings, 
but a belt of tall trees stood up, gaunt and rustling in the night 
wind, above a line of wall. Through the trees the lights of a large 
house were visible. He walked up the avenue which led to the 
door and, ringing loudly, was at once admitted. 
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The sound of his summons came pleasantly to the ears of two 
ladies who had been for some time placidly expecting it. They 
were seated in a small but charming room filled with soft shaded 
light and warmth and colour, an open piano and dainty pictures 
and china, and a well-littered writing-table all contributing to the 
air of accustomed luxury which pervaded it. The elder lady— 
that Mrs. Hammond whom we saw talking to the curate on the 
day of the old rector’s funeral—looked up expectantly as Mr. 
Clode entered and, extending to him a podgy white hand covered 
with rings, began to chide him in a rich full voice for being so 
late. ‘I have been dying,’ she said cheerfully, ‘to hear what is 
the fate before us, Mr. Clode. What is he like?’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, taking with a word of thanks the cup of 
tea which Laura offered him, ‘I have one surprise in store for 
you. He is comparatively young.’ 

‘Sixty?’ said Mrs. Hammond interrogatively. 

‘Forty ?’ said Laura, raising her eyebrows. 

‘No,’ Clode replied, smiling and stirring his tea, ‘ you must 
guess again. He is twenty-six.’ 

‘Twenty-six! You are joking,’ exclaimed the elder lady. 
While Laura opened her eyes very wide, but said nothing yet. 

‘No,’ said the curate,‘I am not. He told me himself that 
he was not born until 1854.’ 

The two ladies were loud in their surprise then, while for a 
moment the curate sipped his tea in silence. The brass kettle 
hissed and bubbled on the hob. The tea-set twinkled cheerfully 
on the wicker table, and faint scents of flowers and fabrics filled 
the room with an atmosphere which he had long come to associate 
with Laura. It was Laura Hammond, indeed, who had introduced 
him to this new world. The son of an accountant living in a 
small Lincolnshire town, he owed his clerical profession to his 
mother’s ardent wish that he should rise in the world. His father 
was not wealthy, and, before he came as curate to Claversham, 
Mr. Clode had had no experience of society. Then, alighting on a 
sudden in the midst of much such a small town as his native place, 
he found himself astonishingly transmogrified into a person of 
social importance. He found every door open to him, and among 
them the Hammonds’, who were admitted to be the first people 
in the town. He fell in easily enough with the ‘ new learning,’ 
but the central figure in the novel pleasant world of refinement 
continued throughout to be Laura Hammond. 
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Much petting had somewhat spoiled him, and it annoyed him 
now, as he sat sipping his tea, to observe that the ladies were far 
from displeased with his tidings. ‘If he is a young man, he is 
sure not to be evangelical,’ said Mrs. Hammond decisively. * That 
is well. That is a comfort, at any rate.’ 

‘ He will play tennis, too, I dare say,’ said Laura. 

‘And Mr. Bonamy will be kept in some order now,’ Mrs. 
Hammond continued. ‘Not that I am blaming you, Mr. Clode,’ 
she added graciously—indeed, the curate was a favourite with 
her—‘ but in your position you could do nothing with a man so 
impracticable.’ 

‘He really will be an acquisition,’ cried Laura gleefully, her 
brown eyes shining in the firelight. And she made her tiny lace 
handkerchief into a ball and flung it up—and did not catch it, 
for, with all her talk of lawn-tennis, she was no great player. Her 
vole lay rather in the drawing-room. She was as fond of comfort 
as a cat, and loved the fire with the love of a dog, and was, in a 
word, pre-eminently feminine, delighting to surround herself with 
all such things as tended to set off this side of her nature. ‘ But 
now, she continued briskly, when the curate had recovered her 
handkerchief for her, ‘tell me what you think of him. Is he 
nice ?’ 

‘Certainly, I should say so,’ the curate answered, smiling. 

But, though he smiled, he became silent again. He was re- 
flecting with carefully hidden bitterness that Lindo would not only 
override him in the parish, but would be his rival in the particu- 
lar inner clique which he affected—perhaps his rival with Laura. 
The thought awoke the worse nature of the man. Up to this 
time, though he had not been true, though he had kept back at 
Claversham details of his past history which a frank man would 
have avowed, though in the process of assimilating himself to his 
new surroundings he had been over-pliant, he had not been guilty 
of any baseness which had seemed to him a baseness, which had 
outraged his own conscience. But, as he reflected on the wrong 
which this young stranger was threatening to do him, he felt 
himself capable of much. 

‘Mrs. Hammond,’ he said suddenly, ‘may I ask if you have 
destroyed Lord Dynmore’s letter which you showed me last week ?’ 

‘Destroyed Lord Dynmore’s letter!’ Laura answered, speaking 
for her mother in a tone of comic surprise. ‘Do you think, sir, 
that we get peers’ autographs every day of the week ?’ 
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‘No,’ Mrs. Hammond said, waving aside her daughter’s flip- 
pancy and speaking with some stateliness. ‘It is not destroyed, 
though such things are not so rare with us as Laura pretends. 
But why do you ask ?’ 

‘Because the rector was not sure when Lord Dynmore meant 
to return to England,’ Clode explained readily. ‘And I thought 
he mentioned the date in his letter to you, Mrs. Hammond.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ said Mrs. Hammond. 

‘ Might I look?’ 

‘Of course,’ was the answer. ‘Will you find it, Laura? I 
think it is under the malachite weight in the other room.’ 

It was, sitting there in solitary majesty. Laura opened it, 
and took the liberty of glancing through it first. Then she gave 
it tohim. ‘There, you unbelieving man,’ she said, ‘you can 
look. But he does not say a word about his return.’ 

The curate read rapidly until he came to one sentence, and on 
this his eye dwelt a moment. ‘I hear with regret,’ it ran, ‘that 
poor Williams is not long for this world. When he goes I shall 
send you an old friend of mine. I trust he will become an old 
friend of yours also.’ Clode barely glanced at the rest of the 
letter, but, as he handed it back, he informed himself that it was 
dated in America two days before Mr. Williams’s death. 

‘No,’ he admitted, ‘I was wrong. I thought he said when he 
would return.’ 

‘And you are satisfied now?’ said Laura. 

‘Perfectly,’ he answered. ‘Perfectly!’ with a little unneces- 
sary emphasis. 

He lingered long enough after this to give them a personal 
description of the new-comer—speaking always of him in words of 
praise—and then he took his leave. As his hand met Laura’s, 
his face flushed ever so slightly and his dark eyes glowed ; and the 
girl, as she turned away, smiled furtively, knowing well, though he 
had never spoken, that she was the cause of this. So she was, but 
in part only. At that moment the curate saw something besides 
Laura—he saw across a narrow strait of trouble the fair land of 
preferment, his footing on which once gained he might pretend 
to her and to many other pleasant things at present beyond his 
reach. 


(To be continued.) 
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Many writers decry the monopoly of the Post-office, others speak 
of it as a necessary evil, some defend it as an unmixed good; 
but, as a matter of fact, if not of principle, ‘it is universally ad- 
mitted in all lands that the conduct of the correspondence of the 
people is one of the proper functions of Government.’ 

However true this may be of other countries, it is most cer- 
tainly not the case—nor ever has been the case—in the oldest of 
all countries, China. Collectors of postage stamps will produce 
their half-dozen specimens, labelled ‘ CuiNa,’ in protest against 
this doctrine. Are these not, they will ask, Chinese stamps— 
stamps issued by an Imperial Chinese Post-office? We are pre- 
pared sorrowfully to admit, they will say, that the existence of 
stamps does not necessarily imply the existence of a post-office. 
The beautiful set of ‘Sedangs’ placed on our market two years or 
so ago were not intended for use in that brilliant invention of 
‘King Marie I.,’ the Kingdom of Deh Sedang: they were de- 
signed rather for the voracious but unwary collector. Still these 
‘China’ stamps of ours have been used to frank letters in China ; 
nay, the hieroglyphics upon them are said to read ‘ Post-office of 
the Ta Ch’ing State.’ This, indeed, is true; but, for all that, 
the stamps are not entitled to rank as Imperial stamps of China. 
The Chinese Government, as everyone knows, looks with grave 
suspicion on change of any kind, and particularly on change 
advocated by the intruding foreigner. Still it has been, reluc- 
tantly enough, obliged to confess that, as regards mere material 
power (civilisation it would be loth to call it), the barbarian 
States of the West have, or seem to have, the advantage. The 
foreigners who, through miscellaneous motives, continue to press 
what they call schemes uf reform upon China have urged upon 
her the adoption of various wealth-producing systems, as railways, 
mints, telegraphs, post-offices. The wealth China was very 
anxious indeed to secure: it meant power, and power meant the 
expulsion of the intruders and a relapse into dignified do-nothing- 
ness. But to make experiment of these new-fangled schemes on 
the old soil of China was distasteful in the extreme. Fortunately 
there was Formosa, hardly yet an integral part of the Empire, 
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and for that reason a capital place for experiments of this sort. 
To Formosa was carried the plant of the unlucky Wusung Railway, 
which foreigners had presumed to lay between Shanghai and 
Wusung, as what the Americans love to call ‘an object lesson.’ 
And in Formosa, some years later, was started the first official 
attempt at a post-office. The collectors of postage stamps will 
probably possess two large square labels inscribed ‘ Formosa— 
CHINA,’ gay with galloping horses and squirming dragons. These 
we~e ordered some four years ago from a well-known English firm 
of engravers and duly shipped to Formosa. There a scheme was 
on foot for the conveyance of postal matter, private as well as 
official, by means of the Government couriers. Each stamp of 
twenty cash was to frank a letter or packet one stage—the distance 
that a hardy donkey could run without a meal. Unfortunately, 
the stamps, though most beautifully executed, did not commend 
themselves to the consignees. In their stead the first native 
attempt at a postage stamp appeared. It is simply a piece of 
the coarse thin Chinese paper an inch and a half broad by three 
inches long, labelled in Chinese thus: ‘FORMOSA POSTAL STAMP’ 
(or, in the earlier issue, ‘ FORMOSA MERCANTILE STAMP’). * Weight 
ounces; Kuang-hsii year month —— day 
hour. Sent to .” The blanks are filled up by hand as thus: 
‘ Weight °3 ounce; 10 o’clock on the 13th of the 1st month of 
the 16th year of Kuang-hsii. Sent to Hobé.’ There is a counter- 
foil, and on the space between is printed ‘ No. » postage ——.’ 
A red seal is impressed on stamp and counterfoil; the stamp is 
cut from its foil and pasted on the envelope. The same red seal 
is again impressed, this time on stamp and envelope, and the 
letter is ready to start. 

Observe that in the earlier issue these labels were inscribed 
‘Mercantile stamp,’ for they were intended to frank private cor- 
respondence. I could not, when I was in Formosa a short time 
ago, discover that they had ever been used by private individuals 
at all: the only specimens I have met with came from the covers 
of official despatches. The reason was not hard to guess: the 
Chinese public do not consider the conveyance of their corre- 
spondence as part of the functions of Government. They have, 
indeed, a profound distrust of most or all Government func- 
tions, and would infinitely prefer to convey their correspondence 
themselves. 

Before I endeavour to explain their usual method of managing 
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this, I may be allowed to dispose of the foreign-made Formosa 
and Cua postage stamps. The history of the former is curious, 
and perhaps unique. They lay for some time in one of the 
brand-new yaméns—public offices—of the brand-new city of 
Taipeh (‘Formosa North’), their existence almost forgotten. 
Meanwhile the other experiment of the energetic Governor—the 
railway—was being pushed forward as energetically as his very 
slow-going native subordinates would allow. At last a section 
was complete, and two little stations erected. Each had its ticket 
office and its booking clerk. (When I saw him of Taipeh, he 
was asleep in a long cane chair, while a crony sat nodding over a 
pipe.) The ticket offices were there, but the tickets had been 
forgotten. In this emergency the English Chief Engineer be- 
thought him of the foreign postage stamps, which it was agreed 
on all hands were too good to be wasted. They were produced, 
surcharged ‘ Office of Trade’ instead of ~ i’ost-oflice,’ and ‘ten 
cents’ in place of ‘twenty cash.’ Then they were sold to the 
would-be railway traveller at ten for the dollar. When the ticket 
collector came round, the passenger pulled out his sheet of stamps 
and detached one. All was, at that time, simplicity: there was 
but one class available to the ordinary public—the third class, 
You could only go to one station, and the fare to that was a 
postage stamp. 

The Cuina adhesives have had a less chequered career. It is 
some fourteen years ago since the German Commissioner of 
Customs at Tientsin started what: he trusted would prove the 
nucleus of a Chinese State Post-office. His couriers were to run 
daily to Peking, and twice a week or so to Chefoo Newchwang 
and Chinkiang. In other respects the service was to be assimi- 
lated to the ordinary European model, and of course there were 
postage stamps. The scheme has been extremely useful to 
foreigners in Peking at all seasons of the year, and to their 
countrymen at the northern ports when frozen in for the three 
winter months. But south of Chefoo it has never taken root, so 
excellently served are the residents by the numerous foreign post- 
offices. As for the Chinese themselves, outside of the Customs 
native staff it is doubtful if the service is even known to anybody, 
much less used by anybody. They say that, with pardonable 
misconception, the first postmen (who then wore uniforms) were 
arrested by the local magistrates as vagrants; nowadays they pass 
a quieter, if less gaudy, existence in mu/fti. 
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Perhaps the arrests, if such took place, were due to suspicion 
on the part of the authorities that the privileges of the State 
Courier Service were being infringed. For many centuries public 
despatches have been conveyed through China by means of 
a department of the Board of War. Post-roads, originally 
excellent but now disgraceful, radiate from Peking to all parts 
of the empire, and at distances regulated by the nature of the 
country are stations where a supply of horses is supposed to be 
kept—much as in Siberia—for the furthering of official corre- 
spondence. Despite the badness of the roads and the generally 
dilapidated condition of the ponies (they are hardly big enough 
to be called horses), surprising distances are, on urgent occasions, 
covered by this means. In theory the greatest speed is some 200 
miles a day, and it is claimed that this is often actually attained. 
But in this, for China, rapid means of communication the general 
public is not permitted to share, any more than it may in England 
avail itself of the services of a Queen’s Messenger. 

It is not to be imagined that a veritable nation of shopkeepers 
like the Chinese would remain, owing to this refusal of their 
Government to convey their correspondence, destitute of a postal 
service. They have indeed a very complete system of their own, 
entirely independent of the State. In every town of any size may 
be seen ten or a dozen shops with the sign Hsin Chii, ‘ letter- 
office,’ or postal establishment, suspended outside. Their busi- 
ness is to carry, not letters only, but small parcels, packets of 
silver, and the like, usually to other towns in the same province, 
but also on occasion to other provinces. They are in fact general 
carriers, or, perhaps it would be fairer to say, they occupy much 
the same position in China now as did the ‘agents’ at Harwich or 
Dover of the Postmaster-General at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century—so miscellaneous are the packages committed to 
their charge. They have no fixed tariff varying according to 
weight, and there appears to be no limit, within reason, to the 
size of letters or parcels they will carry. The charge for letters 
is fairly constant, but in estimating the cost of conveyance of 
parcels the size and shape alone seem to be taken into account. 
A rough calculation is then made, which the sender is at liberty— 
if he can—to abate. In fact, the transmission of parcels is 
regarded as being quite as much a matter of bargaining as the 
purchase of a pig. As there is no monopoly, each post-office tries 
to underbid its rivals, and competition sometimes verges on the 
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ludicrous. Since the institution of female post-office clerks in 
England, how many complaints (doubtless quite groundless) have 
there not been from would-be purchasers of stamps who have been 
kept waiting at the counter while the postmistress and her assis- 
tant compared notes on last Sunday’s fashions? In China this 
deplorable state of things is reversed. There each post-office has 
its touts, who go round at very short intervals to each place of 
business to beg for the privilege of forwarding their letters. The 
bankers are the best customers, and as post-time draws near (post- 
time is fixed at the open ports by the departure of the local 
steamer) you will see a tout enter a bank and interrupt the clerks 
with an entreaty to be allowed to convey the letters they have not 
yet copied. He is dismissed for half an hour, and meanwhile two 
or three rivals will appear with the same request. The lucky 
man is he who happens to come in as the letters are sealed. 

Prepayment is optional, no fine being levied on unpaid letters. 
Postage is known euphemistically as ‘ wine allowance,’ and on the 
cover of the letter is always noted the amount paid, or due. 
Postage stamps have never, apparently, been thought of. Some 
day it will dawn upon one of these benighted firms how vast are 
the benefits of our stamp system. He will then hasten to supply 
himself with a varied and picturesque series, which he will dispose 
of to Western timbromaniacs at a highly satisfactory profit. 
Meanwhile his native customers, as a rule, do not prepay their 
postage, partly because a Chinaman hates to pay out money 
when he can possibly avoid it, and partly because he considers 
that his letter is far more likely to be carried safely and speedily 
to its destination if the carriers have an interest in its prompt 
delivery. The question is not, as was the case in England fifty 
or sixty years ago, in any way a sentimental one; no Chinaman 
is so unreasonable as to feel insulted at having nothing to pay on 
his letters. Custom only requires two classes of correspondence 
to be prepaid in full—letters to indigent relatives, and begging 
epistles. 

But where valuables are conveyed the sender must declare 
them, and must pay a small premium of insurance. Premium or 
no premium, however, the post-office is responsible, and compensa- 
tion for property lost in the mails can always be enforced by 
appeal to the district magistrate. Not only does the Chinese 
sender get in full what our own post-office has only grudgingly 
granted in part, but when he has to pay a premium it is exceed- 
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ingly small—often less than a farthing in the pound. It may be 
worth noticing that the Chinese have, for I am afraid to say how 
many years, employed postal notes for small remittances. 

Every letter sent or received is entered in a book—that is to 
say, is practically registered. And for this registration you have 
no twopenny fee to pay, or any vexatious regulation to observe in 
the matter of your envelope. Furthermore, the post-office will 
give you credit. An account will be opened with you, which you 
need only settle once a month, or at longer intervals still if your 
credit be good. 

So far, who shall say that our State monopoly is an advantage 
as compared with the freely competing private post-offices of 
China? But are these trustworthy? it will be asked. Foreign 
missionaries living in the interior declare that they are, and 
gladly make use of them. A Chinese firm of any standing is not 
less honest in its dealings than a similar firm in England, and it 
should be remembered that these post-offices pledge their credit. 
It is true that highways in China are not always safe—though 
they are safer than was Hounslow Heath last century. The argu- 
ment would tell equally against a State post; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is of comparatively little consequence, for the post-offices 
arrange things so as to give everyone concerned, gentry of the 
road included, the least possible trouble: they pay a regular sub- 
sidy to the highwaymen. 

The only advantage that a State post could offer would be a 
reduction in the rates between distant points in the empire; but 
even that would be gained by an increased cost in local delivery. 
Some day, no doubt, China will be prevailed on by her foreign 
advisers to assert her right to control the people’s correspondence ; 
but the day seems far distant. Perhaps, when it dawns, we in the 
West will have come round to the present views of the Chinese 
public on this point, and have decided that it is pleasanter to feel 
that we are conferring a favour by sending our letters through a 
grateful post-office than to have to worry a postmaster-general 
into doing badly what a private company could do better. Why 
should we not imitate the Chinese, and educate our postmasters 
into going round to beg for our letters? It would be far more 
agreeable than posting them ourselves, and there would be, lite- 
rally, no call for boy messengers. 
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‘I swear to make everyone happy,’ was the royal oath taken by 
the King of the Guanches on ascending the throne—the King 
of that strange and forgotten people who, in the midst of the 
Atlantic, in the sunny climes of the Fortunate Islands, remained 
untouched by civilisation, and who lived in the happy innocence 
and careless joyousness of the stone age into the fifteenth century. 

The secret how to secure the happiness of a whole people 
died with the Guanches; but now that the Happy Islands are 
being visited by those whom care or disease have robbed of 
health, the records, the customs and the character of the ancient 
race who once peopled these islands are becoming daily of more 
general interest. 

The tradition runs that nine, ten, perhaps even twelve thou- 
sand years ago, a great continent stretched where now rolls the 
Atlantic Ocean. This was the fabled country of Atlantis described 
by Plato, the cradle of the race of the Atlantides who civilised the 
ancient world. It is alleged that this vast continent was over- 
whelmed and destroyed by a cataclysm combined with a volcanic 
outburst, after which nothing remained but a few isolated moun- 
tain peaks above the ruin of the waters: these mountain heights 
are to-day the islands of the Canaries, Madeira, the Azores and 
Cape Verd, all of which rise precipitously and in an isolated 
manner from the ocean. The same cataclysm covered the Libyan 
plain with sea, which on retiring left the desert of Sahara. The 
memory of a terrible catastrophe which overwhelmed a whole 
continent is still preserved in the ‘fables and traditions of all 
European nations. 

The Guanches, the inhabitants of the Canary Islands, are said 
to have been the remnants of the ancient race who 10,000 years 
ago peopled the drowned continent of Atlantis. In support of this 
view it is contended that the inhabitants of the seven Canary 
Islands had no intercommunication by means of boats, for they, 
like all ancient people, had a great dread of the sea; yet, though 
thus isolated, they all spoke dialects of the same language and 
had the same customs and religion. Their language resembled 
that spoken by the Berbers of the Atlas range of mountains, and 
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it is hence argued that the Canary Islands were an extension of 
this range and were at one time continuous with it. 

In the fifteenth century these isolated and forgotten remnants 
of a lost continent were rediscovered. The people were still living 
in a stone age, and had no implements but hatchets made of hard 
obsidian, and weapons which consisted of stones thrown from 
slings, of darts made of wood with the points hardened in the fire, 
and of shields of the wood of the dragon-tree; but so accurate 
was their aim with these darts and slings, and so indomitable was 
their courage, that Europeans with the advantages of ships and 
firearms, and the resources of civilisation, spent nearly 100 years 
in effecting the conquest of the islands. 

Their government, as the records of their Spanish conquerors 
attest, was a kind of aristocratic communism. Fach island was 
ruled over by kings or menceys. When a king ascended the 
throne he kissed the sacred bone, the insignia of royalty, and 
said, as already stated, ‘I swear to make everyone happy.’ Truly 
these were the Happy Isles where the aim of the king was not 
power and conquest, but the happiness of all. The mencey was 
then crowned with flowers, and a banquet followed. Next in rank 
to the king were the nobles, who were strictly limited in number. 
Noble rank was hereditary, but a son, on claiming to inherit his 
father’s title, had to give proof of a blameless life, otherwise he 
was disinherited by popular acclamation. A nobleman could also 
be disinherited and degraded for base deeds, and nobility was 
granted for great and courageous acts. The king’s vassals reigned 
over districts, and beneath them were the wealthy classes and the 
people. Though communists in a sense, the Guanches recognised 
inequality in man and explained it thus. In the beginning of the 
world, they said, God created a certain number of men and women, 
and gave them the possession of everything upon the earth. 
Afterwards He created more men and women to whom He gave 
nothing. These demanded their share, but God said, ‘Serve the 

others, and they will give to you.’ Thus originated in a Divine 
ordinance masters and servants, nobles and people; but the 
Guanches recognised the fact that with privileges came respon- 
sibilities; thus the nobles served the State by administering 
justice, commanding in war, and advising in council. 

The mencey was considered to be the owner of the soil, the 
fruits of which he gave to his people. The land was divided 
among the families according to their size and requirements, and 
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at the death of the head of the family the estates reverted to the 
sovereign and were again apportioned. The land being the only 
source of wealth, it was by these means made impossible for the 
powerful to become rich at the expense of the poor. We are also 
told that a man’s wealth was estimated by his generosity to the 
needy. Life in those days and in these Happy Isles was idyllic ; 
the generous earth produced abundance for all, the genial climate 
banished care, and a gentle and valiant race of shepherds lived 
innocent and happy lives ‘under the shade of enormous laurels, 
weaving baskets, playing the flute, singing of the loves and wars of 
their ancestors, and dancing; it was the pastoral life of the 
earliest ages of the world.’ 

In religion the Guanches were pure theists, and they wor- 
shipped the God of heaven and earth. Their religious rites are 
hidden in mystery, but they seem to have had temples, vestal 
virgins, and priests. The latter were vowed to poverty, and were 
selected from among the nobility. Tithes were paid to the priests 
of the produce of the land, and this accumulated wealth was 
either divided among the poor or reserved for times of scarcity. 
Their temples consisted of two circular walls, one within the 
other; the first circle represented the earth, the ditch between 
the two walls the sea, and the outer circle the heavens. The 
ceremony of worship seems to have been very simple, and to have 
consisted in pouring sheep’s milk from the sacred urn on to mother 
earth, and in the uttering of prayers with lamentations and tears 
by the people kneeling. 

The Guanches believed in immortality and in rewards and 
punishments after death. Their morality was pure and their 
precepts few. ‘Avoid those whom vice renders contemptible, 
otherwise you will be an offence to your fellows.’ ‘ Associate with 
the good, help and succour everyone.’ ‘ Be good if you wish to be 
beloved.’ ‘Value the friendship and esteem of the good only,’ 
‘Never tell lies.’ ‘ Despise the wicked, love the good.’ ‘ Be an 
honour to your country through your courage and virtue.’ These 
were some of the maxims of the Guanches, and they believed in 
them and acted up to them, and their chiefs were those who were 
declared to be the bravest, the noblest, and the most virtuous. 
Happy people! whose lives were a pastoral idyll during the dark 
ages of Europe. 

The Guanches were troglodytes and lived in caves, though 
from some accounts it seems that they also inhabited houses, 
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particularly in the winter. In a country in which the soil is dry 
and the sunshine brilliant, cave-dwelling is not a hardship but a 
luxury. The Guanche cave cities exist to this day, and in Grand 
Canary I found them still inhabited. They were made by removing 
the soft tufa from the more solid basalt, and large, cool, shady rooms 
were thus obtained. The Guanches were very nice and particular 
as to the internal arrangements of their houses, and the sleeping 
rooms were separate from the living rooms. They dressed in 
skins ingeniously sewn together by means of needles made out of 
fish-bones, and thread made of leather cut into extremely fine 
strips. They also wore skirts made of palm-leaves and rushes 
cleverly plaited so as to have almost the appearance of a woven 
material ; caps of fur or skin, and boots or moccasins of leather, 
completed the costume. The skirts of the women were longer 
than those of the men ; those of the vestal virgins were white, and 
they also wore an amber girdle and necklace. The men wore 
their beards pointed, and the women dyed their hair and painted 
their faces by means of little wooden dies or pastidera,! cut into 
elaborate patterns. Their food was chiefly gofio—that is, roasted 
maize, ground and mixed with water or milk—-as well as cheese, 
fish, and fresh meat; they drank nothing but water and milk: 
fermented liquors were unknown among them. A primitive kind 
of earth-oven seems to have been known to them, and their stone 
hand-mills for grinding maize are used by the Canarians to this 
day. In some of the islands the root of a fern was used for bread 
instead of maize. They made butter by putting the milk into a 
wooden vessel and suspending it from the branch of a tree; two 
women, standing a few paces apart, swung the vessel from one to 
the other till the butter came. 

The Guanches are reported to have been strong and handsome, 
and of extraordinary agility of movement, of remarkable courage, 
and of a loyal disposition ; but they showed the credulity of chil- 
dren and the simple directness of shepherds. So tall were they 
that the Spaniards speak of them as giants, and their strength 
and endurance were so great that they were conquered by stra- 
tagem but not by force. They ran as fast as horses, and could 
leap over a pole held between two men five or six feet high; 
they could climb the highest mountains and jump the deepest 
ravines. Their endurance as swimmers was so great that they were 


' These pastidera, many of which I examined in the museums of Santa Cruz 
and Las Palmas, are said by Berthelot to be the seals of princes. 
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particularly in the winter. Ina country in which the soil is dry 
and the sunshine brilliant, cave-dwelling is not a hardship but a 
luxury. The Guanche cave cities exist to this day, and in Grand 
Canary I found them still inhabited. They were made by removing 
the soft tufa from the more solid basalt, and large, cool, shady rooms 
were thus obtained. The Guanches were very nice and particular 
as to the internal arrangements of their houses, and the sleeping 
rooms were separate from the living rooms. They dressed in 
skins ingeniously sewn together by means of needles made out of 
fish-bones, and thread made of leather cut into extremely fine 
strips. They also wore skirts made of palm-leaves and rushes 
cleverly plaited so as to have almost the appearance of a woven 
material ; caps of fur or skin, and boots or moccasins of leather, 
completed the costume. The skirts of the women were longer 
than those of the men ; those of the vestal virgins were white, and 
they also wore an amber girdle and necklace. The men wore 
their beards pointed, and the women dyed their hair and painted 
their faces by means of little wooden dies or pastidera,' cut into 
elaborate patterns. Their food was chiefly gofio—that is, roasted 
maize, ground and mixed with water or milk—as well as cheese, 
fish, and fresh meat; they drank nothing but water and milk: 
fermented liquors were unknown among them. A primitive kind 
of earth-oven seems to have been known to them, and their stone 
hand-mills for grinding maize are used by the Canarians to this 
day. In some of the islands the root of a fern was used for bread 
instead of maize. They made butter by putting the milk into a 
wooden vessel and suspending it from the branch of a tree; two 
women, standing a few paces apart, swung the vessel from one to 
the other till the butter came. 

The Guanches are reported to have been strong and handsome, 
and of extraordinary agility of movement, of remarkable courage, 
and of a loyal disposition ; but they showed the credulity of chil- 
dren and the simple directness of shepherds. So tall were they 
that the Spaniards speak of them as giants, and their strength 
and endurance were so great that they were conquered by stra- 
tagem but not by force. They ran as fast as horses, and could 
leap over a pole held between two men five or six feet high; 
they could climb the highest mountains and jump the deepest 
ravines. Their endurance as swimmers was so great that they were 
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accustomed to swim across the nine miles strait between Lan- 
cerote and Graciosa; having no boats, their method of fishing 
was to strike the fish with sticks, or catch them in their hands, 
while swimming. Their skulls which are preserved in the mu- 
seums of the island, and of which I took photographs, show 
marked cerebral development, the frontal and parietal bones being 
well developed and the facial angle good. In the early days of the 
conquest, before rapine and murder had done their vile work, the 
Guanches are spoken of as being musical and fond of dancing and 
singing. These arts, together with those of basket-weaving and 
pottery-making, were a few relics of a great and remote civilisation, 
and were preserved in the same way (as Pigot-Ogier suggests) as, 
if Europe were submerged, the shepherds of the Tyrol, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees would preserve the national airs and village 
dances of their respective countries. The Guanches were, it is 
supposed, but the mountain shepherds of a submerged world. 
Though so strong physically, the Guanches were nevertheless a very 
gentle race: they rarely made war on one another, and when the 
Europeans fell into their hands they did not kill them, but sent 
them to tend sheep on the mountains. So tame were the birds 
in this happy land that when the Spaniards first landed they came 
and fed out of their hands. To kill an animal degraded a man ; 
the butcher was a reprieved criminal and an outcast, and lived 
apart, he and his assistants being supported by the State. No 
woman was allowed to approach the shambles, and in such horror 
was killing held by these gentle giants that no man could be 
ennobled until he had publicly declared that he had not been guilty 
of killing any animal, not even a goat. Their standard of morality 
was high ; they were monogamists, and adultery was punished by 
imprisonment and death ; robbery was almost unknown among them, 
and drunkenness not yet invented. The Guanches were bound by 
law to treat women with the greatest respect, and a man was 
obliged to make way for every woman he met walking, to bear her 
burdens, and deferentially to escort her home, should she wish it. 
If a Guanche were ennobled for any great deed, the people were 
assembled on the occasion, and among the questions asked, to 
which a negative answer must be given before the patent of nobility 
was granted, was: ‘Has he ever been disrespectful to women ?’ 
The women are not celebrated as having been beautiful, but they 
were almost as agile and strong as the men. Even in war the 
women and children were protected, and pillage was forbidden. 
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Situated at the farthest western extremity of the known world, 
the ancients regarded the Canary Islands as the limits of the earth, 
and from their natural and abundant beauty they obtained the 
name of the Elysian Fields, Ezekiel mentions the fact that 
the Tyrians traded with the Isles of Elishah (Elysian Fields), 
and the Carthaginians went thither for the purple of the murex 
and the red dye of the cochineal. Homer says that ‘ Jupiter will 
send Menelaus to those Elysian Fields which are at the end of the 
world, where the sharpness of winter is not felt, where the air is 
always pure and freshened by the ocean breezes.’ Hesiod is still 
more definite, and says, ‘ Jupiter sent the dead heroes to the end 
of the world, to the Fortunate Islands which are in the middle of 
the ocean.’ Herodotus thus describes Teneriffe : ‘The world ends 
where the sea is no longer navigable, in that place where are the 
gardens of the Hesperides, where Atlas supports the sky ona 
mountain as conical as acylinder.’ Later we havea more historical 
description of the Canary Islands, for Juba, King of Mauritania, sent 
a fleet thither, and wrote a history of the voyage, which he sent to 
the Emperor Augustus. Pliny gives extracts from this work, and 
his description of the natural history of the islands is perfectly 
accurate. In 150 A.D. Ptolemy placed the first terrestrial meridian 
at Hierro, the most western of the Canary Islands. 

From this time till the twelfth century, the islands are lost in 
the gloom of the dark ages. They seem to have been known to 
the Moors and Arabs, the depositors of learning and science, and 
were called by them ‘Gezagrel Khalidal ’—the Happy Islands. In 
1291 the Genoese sent an expedition to the islands, but it never 
returned. In 1330 we learn that the islands were accidentally 
discovered by the captain of a French ship running before the 
wind, who took refuge in one of the ports. On returning to 
Portugal, the captain reported the circumstances, on which King 
Alfonso IV. sent an expedition under Don Luis de Ordo with 
orders to conquer the islands, but he was repulsed by the inhabitants 
of Gomera. In 1334 another expedition was sent by the King 
of Portugal, and a landing was effected at Gomera, but history is 
silent as to the result. In 1341 three caravels were fitted out by 
Alfonso IV. and despatched from Lisbon. The adventurers landed 
at Lancerote, Fuerteventura, Gran Canaria, Hierro, and Gomera ; 
but, alarmed by the eruption from the Peak of Teneriffe, they 
abandoned their intention, and returned to Lisbon with some of 
the Guanches or natives as captives. The following year another 
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expedition was undertaken by Luis de la Cerda, grandson of 
Alfonso X., King of Castile, and on his return he received from the 
Pope Clement VI., at Avignon, the title of ‘ King of the Islands 
to be conquered in order to extend the fame of the Church to the 
ends of the world.’ But war having been declared by England, 
Don Luis was obliged to give up the idea of this conquest. 

From this time forward Andalusians engaged in the slave trade 
seem to have touched at the Canary Islands from time to time. 
About the year 1400 the Spaniards appealed to the Normans to 
help them conquer the islands, and five vessels, manned by Normans, 
Biscayans, and Andalusians, set sail under Gonzola Perazza Martel. 
The Peak of El Teyde being in eruption, they avoided Teneriffe, 
and went to Lancerote, which they pillaged, and made the king and 
queen and 170 natives prisoners, whom they brought back to 
Spain and sold as slaves. The success of this expedition made a 
great impression on the Normans, and led to the only happy event 
in the long and painful history of the conquest of the Canary 
Islands—namely, the expedition of Béthencourt. 

The story of Béthencourt and his fatherly rule over the Canary 
Islands reads like a tale of the ‘ good old times,’ the golden age of 
kindly deeds, noble thoughts, and kingly bearing ; and were it not 
that his reign was so short-lived, and was followed by the old- 
world ways of cruelty, carnage, and superstition, we should, if it 
stood alone, be almost tempted to believe, as the poets tell, that 
the past was better than the present. 

Béthencourt was a Norman knight, and, though over sixty 
years of age, full of enterprise and enthusiasm, and longing for 
opportunities to do great deeds. Stories had reached Normandy 
of the wonderful and long-forgotten islands in mid-ocean, in- 
habited by a strange and gentle people, who had been plundered 
and carried as slaves to Europe by various Spanish corsairs. 
These stories reached the ears of Béthencourt and one Gadier de 
la Sala, who sold their lands to raise funds to fit out an expedition 
to go in search of the Fortunate Islands, They set sail on May 1, 
1400, and succeeded in reaching an island which they named 
Lancerote. The natives fled to the mountains, but Béthencourt’s 
aim was, if possible, to achieve a bloodless conquest, and his policy 
was that of gentleness and justice. Finding they were unmolested, 
the natives came down from their hiding-places and assisted the 
invaders to build a fort at Rubicon. Béthencourt reigned over 
Lancerote for three years, but being anxious to conquer the other 
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islands, he returned to Spain, and obtained from Henry III., who 
claimed them as his property, a grant of the Fortunate Islands 
under the title of King. But while Béthencourt was away on this 
errand, matters went badly in Lancerote. He had left his relative, 
William de Béthencourt, as regent, but he behaved with such 
licentiousness and cruelty to the natives that they rose up and 
killed him, and imprisoned the rest of the Normans in the fort at 
Rubicon, where they were on the point of dying from famine when 
Béthencourt arrived from Spain with a newly equipped fleet. The 
simple natives, headed by their king, laid their complaints against 
the viceregal foreign government before Béthencourt, who, finding 
that his own countrymen had been in the wrong, pardoned the 
Lancerote king, and restored to the natives all the property of 
which they had been plundered ; upon which they laid down their 
arms, the beleaguered garrison was relieved, and peace was restored. 
Shortly afterwards the Lancerote king, with all his followers, was 
baptised. 

With his little kingdom of Lancerote now at peace and in 
good order, Béthencourt thought the time had arrived for con- 
quering Fuerteventura, distant only six miles. He gathered all 
his forces together, and set sail in June 1405. There were at the 
time two kings in Fuerteventura who chanced to be at war with 
one another over questions of pasture, and hence they were unable 
to combine against the invaders. Their power was, however, as 
nothing compared with that of two women who were greatly 
revered for their wisdom, and who had determined that the natives 
should not resist the foreigners, but should receive them kindly. 
These women exercised so great an influence over the kings that 
they laid down their arms and consented to be baptised, and their 
example was followed by all the islanders. Thus Béthencourt 
became Lord of Fuerteventura without striking a blow. 

Gomera was the next island to submit. Having landed his 
forces, Béthencourt cautiously proceeded inland, fearing an ambus- 
cade, but presently he saw with surprise a great concourse of 
people coming towards him armed with swords, darts, lances, and 
crossbows (implements of war quite unknown among the Guanches), 
but who showed at the same time every appearance of joy. To 
his surprise, the leaders accosted him in Spanish and bade him 
welcome ; and the story runs that this kindly reception was due to 
the fact that about thirty years previously some buccaneering 
Spaniards had landed at Gomera and given battle to the natives, 
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islands, he returned to Spain, and obtained from Henry III., who 
claimed them as his property, a grant of the Fortunate Islands 
under the title of King. But while Béthencourt was away on this 
errand, matters went badly in Lancerote. He had left his relative, 
William de Béthencourt, as regent, but he behaved with such 
licentiousness and cruelty to the natives that they rose up and 
killed him, and imprisoned the rest of the Normans in the fort at 
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the viceregal foreign government before Béthencourt, who, finding 
that his own countrymen had been in the wrong, pardoned the 
Lancerote king, and restored to the natives all the property of 
which they had been plundered ; upon which they laid down their 
arms, the beleaguered garrison was relieved, and peace was restored. 
Shortly afterwards the Lancerote king, with all his followers, was 
baptised. 

With his little kingdom of Lancerote now at peace and in 
good order, Béthencourt thought the time had arrived for con- 
quering Fuerteventura, distant only six miles. He gathered all 
his forces together, and set sail in June 1405. There were at the 
time two kings in Fuerteventura who chanced to be at war with 
one another over questions of pasture, and hence they were unable 
to combine against the invaders. Their power was, however, as 
nothing compared with that of two women who were greatly 
revered for their wisdom, and who had determined that the natives 
should not resist the foreigners, but should receive them kindly. 
These women exercised so great an influence over the kings that 
they laid down their arms and consented to be baptised, and their 
example was followed by all the islanders. Thus Béthencourt 
became Lord of Fuerteventura without striking a blow. 

Gomera was the next island to submit. Having landed his 
forces, Béthencourt cautiously proceeded inland, fearing an ambus- 
cade, but presently he saw with surprise a great concourse of 
people coming towards him armed with swords, darts, lances, and 
crossbows (implements of war quite unknown among the Guanches), 
but who showed at the same time every appearance of joy. To 
his surprise, the leaders accosted him in Spanish and bade him 
welcome ; and the story runs that this kindly reception was due to 
the fact that about thirty years previously some buccaneering 
Spaniards had landed at Gomera and given battle to the natives, 
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but were defeated and driven into a defile from which egress was 
impossible except by throwing themselves over the steep cliffs. 
In this terrible emergency the Spanish captain appealed to the 
compassion of the King of the Gomerans, and with such success 
that the king released the Spaniards, treated them with the 
greatest hospitality, and conducted them in safety to their ships 
lying in harbour. In gratitude the Spanish captain not only gave 
the king presents of swords and shields, but left with him a 
Spanish priest to convert the Gomerans to the true faith. This 
man by his gentle conduct gained the affection of the simple 
people, and ieft behind him on his death the tradition that the 
Spaniards were a kindly, courteous, and brave people, to be 
welcomed with joy should they ever come back. Thus in Gomera 
the two races began to live together in peace and unity. 

In the island of Hierro there had lived many years before a 
wise man called Yore, who on his death-bed had called the natives 
together and had prophesied that when his flesh was consumed 
and his bones mouldered into dust, white houses would be seen 
coming across the sea, and that when the islanders saw them 
they were not to fear, for they would contain their god, Eroaranzan, 
who would come to bring them joy and prosperity. When Béthen- 
court, having determined to annex Hierro, approached the island 
with his fleet of white-sailed ships, the natives ran to the tomb 
of Yore, and finding that his bones were but dust, they said, 
‘It is Eroaranzan,’ and they hastened to the shore to give him 
welcome. Béthencourt was delighted at such a bloodless conquest, 
so after staying a few days he returned to Fuerteventura, and left 
as his representative Lazara, with strict injunctions to treat the 
Hierrons with kindness and justice. Now, of all the honoured 
customs of the Guanches none is more worthy of profound respect 
than their reverence for women. Lazara used his power to outrage 
all their sentiments and to behave with unblushing immorality. 
The villages rose in revolt, and Lazara was stabbed and killed. On 
hearing of this, Béthencourt sent another governor with instructions 
to inquire into the causes of the rebellion. On finding that it 
was due entirely to the immoralities of Lazara and his troops, he 
beheaded two of the officers and hanged three soldiers, and thus 
quelled the disturbance ; but, what was more important, he gave 
the natives the assurance that Béthencourt dealt out justice with 
an even hand. 

The three large islands still, however, remained unconquered, 
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and what satisfaction was it to Béthencourt to be styled ‘ King of the 
Canary Islands,’ when the Peak of Teneriffe and the mountain fast- 
nesses of Gran Canaria resisted his sway ? Previous to the conquest 
of Gomera he had made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a footing 
in Canaria, but the natives met his handful of men in such numbers, 
and used their primitive weapons of stones and darts with such 
skill and strength, that he was obliged to retire. He had no better 
luck when he made a second attempt in 1406. Chagrined beyond 
measure at this want of success, and at the pertinacious resistance 
of the Canarians, he determined once more to personally appeal for 
assistance to the King of Castile. He made all arrangements for 
a prolonged absence from his beloved little kingdom. He sent for 
the native chiefs'and the European governors of the four conquered 
islands, and told them of his plans; how he hoped to return with 
ships and men to effect the conquest of Teneriffe, Canaria, and 
Palma; he begged them to live in peace together, and he pro- 
mised to go and see the Pope, and induce him to send a bishop to 
the islands. Before leaving he appointed his nephew, Mason 
de Béthencourt, governor-general in his absence. Great was the 
grief of the islanders at parting with their father-king, and when 
his ship sailed away, it was followed for miles by the faithful 
Guanches, who swam after it to give Béthencourt last words of 
affectionate parting. Béthencourt fulfilled his intention so far as 
to see the king and obtain the promise of his support, and he went 
to Avignon and saw the Pope Benedict XIII., who appointed a 
bishop to the Canary Islands ; but on proceeding to Normandy to 
visit his relations, he fell sick, and died in 1408 at the age of 
seventy years. With Béthencourt’s life ended the last happy days of 
the Guanches. Of Béthencourt, M. Pigot-Ogier says, ‘It would 
be hard to find a character in history more honourable and more 
kindly than that of Béthencourt. He exercised his authority with 
parental kindness, which in no degree weakened his power. He 
was courageous, benevolent, and in all things worthy of his great 
enterprise. His chief characteristic was his love of justice, and he 
is remembered not so much for having conquered a kingdom, as for 
having governed it justly in times when might was right.’ 

The conquest of Gran Canaria was effected by other hands than 
those of Béthencourt, and by means other than those he would 
have employed. 

As one sails away from Teneriffe, and her snowy peak is seen 
to rise columnar through the clouds, the grey fastnesses of Gran 
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Canaria come in sight. Wall behind wall they rise, straight-topped 
and rectangular, silver-grey in the shimmering sunlight which 
dances on the turquoise sea at their feet, and on the purple sails 
of the tiny Portuguese men-of-war which float lazily by, heedless, 
as they did in the days of the Guanches, of heroic struggles and 
historic deeds. Canaria was the ancient name of the island, and 
was called thus by Pliny, who tried to find a reason for the title, 
but the prefix ‘Gran’ was added by Béthencourt, the unwilling 
tribute of a defeated captain to the character and courage of the 
inhabitants. 

The Canarians were the most civilised, the most disciplined, 
and the bravest of all the inhabitants of the Fortunate Islands, 
and their conquest, aided by the appliances of civilisation, and the 
duplicity and stratagem of civilised soldiers, took seventy-eight 
years to accomplish. Béthencourt, fired with the ambition to be 
king of all the seven islands before he died, made, as already stated, 
two excursions to Gran Canaria, but was repulsed with slaughter, 
and unable to obtain a footing. For sixty years the Canarians were 
left in peace, but in 1461 Diego de Herrara determined to attempt 
the conquest of Gran Canaria, and at first obtained from the natives 
consent to land ; but subsequently, on their understanding that con- 
quest and not commerce was intended, they refused to allow Diego to 
disembark his troops. The sole weapons of the Canarians were, at 
the beginning of the unequal contest, stones thrown from slings 
with great precision and force, and sticks with points hardened 
in the fire, which could be thrown with sufficient directness and 
strength to pierce the Spanish targets and the closest coats of 
mail ; subsequently they took European arms in battle and learnt 
the use of them; but their chief defence was their indomitable 
courage and the inaccessible character of their mountain fastnesses. 
Nothing daunted by failure, Diego gathered together a large force 
of Spaniards and Portuguese, and again set sail for the conquest of 
Gran Canaria. At that time, it is said, the fighting men of the 
island numbered 14,000, and an old prophecy gave tenacity to their 
determination to defend to the utmost their country from the 
invaders. The Spanish commander landed his troops at the port 
of Gando, but the natives, who had been constantly on the look-out 
from the battlemented heights of the isiand, descended and drove 
them with slaughter to the shore. In this extremity Diego sent 
a detachment of his troops to the other side of the island in order 
to make a diversion and divide the forces of the natives, They 
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landed safely, and proceeded to ascend inland without meeting the 
enemy; it was not till they had reached the top of the pass that 
they discerned that their movements had been quietly watched, 
and that retreat was cut off. They marched on, hoping to be able 
to descend on the other side of the mountain, but presently they 
found that the path led to an open place surrounded by a high 
stone wall, a kind of fortress which was used by the Canarians for 
security in time of war. With a shout of victory the natives 
surrounded and held the Spanish fast prisoners, and thus they were 
kept for two days without meat or drink. Death was inevitable, 
and the slaughter of the Spaniards had been decided upon, when 
deliverance came in the person of a woman called Maria Lafeiga, a 
niece of the Prince or Guanarteme of Galdar. This young woman 
had been a prisoner at Lancerote, and had learnt to speak Castilian. 
She remembered having seen the Spanish captain at Lancerote, 
and was moved with compassion at his impending fate. She urged 
the Spaniards to give themselves up unreservedly to her uncle, and 
to trust to his generosity. The Guanarteme was on his part not 
loth to do a magnanimous act. Maria became the mediator, and 
the result was that Diego de Sylva, the Spanish captain, and his 
followers gave up their arms and left the fortress. The Guanarteme 
and the Gayrer, or chiefs, showed the Spaniards every kindness and 
hospitality, after which they undertook to conduct them to their 
ships. On their way they came toa very high precipitous cliff, where 
the path of descent was so narrow that only one person could pass 
at atime. The Spaniards, unused to treat others and to be treated 
with the simple generosity of the Canarians, concluded that they 
had been betrayed and had been led here to die, upon which they 
warmly upbraided the Canarians for their breach of faith. Indigna- 
tion was rife at this false accusation, but, saying nothing in reply, 
the Guanarteme stepped forward to Diego de Sylva, and said, 
‘ Take hold of the skirt of my garment, and I will lead you down,’ 
and thus each Canarian led a Spaniard safely to the bottom of the 
cliffs, and to their ships. On parting the Guanches had but one 
complaint to make, and that was that they should have been 
thought capable of telling a lie or breaking faith. 

De Sylva’s gratitude was fervid but short-lived, for though he 
sent a scarlet cloak and a sword and musket to the Guanarteme, he 
returned shortly with fresh troops and defeated the Canarians in a 
pitched battle with great slaughter. Still, however, the island 
remained unconquered. The aid of the Church and of falsehood 
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was next called into requisition. The Bishop Don Diego Lopez 
de Yllescas was summoned to select a site for a chapel, and the 
Canarians were humbly asked to give permission for a chapel to be 
built on the seashore, in which, as the Spaniards said, they might 
worship their God after their own fashion. The simple Guanches, 
scorning a lie themselves and hence not suspecting it in others, 
gladly gave consent, and even helped in its construction; but, 
when completed, they discovered to their cost that the chapel 
was a fort, and that the god the Spaniards worshipped was the 
god of battles. Delighted at the success of their stratagem, the 
Spanish commander and the bishop sailed away and left a strong 
garrison for the first time on Canarian soil. The natives watched 
their opportunity, and having cleverly one day decoyed the garrison 
out, they slew some of them and took others prisoners, and razed 
the fort to the ground. A great expedition from Spain was then 
fitted out and sent against the recalcitrant islanders, who were 
defeated in a pitched battle after the most determined resistance. 
Courage is not proof against the deadiy bullet, and the Spaniards 
were beginning to use firearms. 

The happy, the innocent days of the Canarians were now gone 
for ever: no more did they rejoice in feats of strength and agility, 
no more did they dance and sing, and sit tranquil under a safe 
and honoured government; discord had succeeded to peace, 
famine and pestilence to plenty, and pomp and religious duplicity 
to the simple worship of God and goodness. The Spanish con- 
querors built themselves a city at Las Palmas, on the level lands 
of the shore, where they quarrelled among themselves and made 
raids for cattle tothe mountains, to which the natives had retired. 
For twenty years the war was carried on, but one by one the 
Canarians were driven out of their mountain fastnesses. 

Many are the stories told of courage and magnanimity among 
the Canarians and of daring among the Spaniards in this dying 
struggle of a brave and noble race. The last stand was made in 
1483. All the fighting men of the Guanches, now numbering 
only 600, about 1,000 women, and the remaining nobles, were 
collected at a fortified place called Ausite, and were under the 
command of the youthful Guanarteme of Telde. The old chief or 
Guanarteme of Galdar had in a previous battle been taken 
prisoner and sent to Spain, where he had been graciously received 
by the king and queen. The splendour and power of Spain, and 
the pomp of the Romish Church, made so profound an impression 
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on his mind, that he was baptised and returned to Gran Canaria 
determined to preach to his countrymen the futility of further resist- 
ance. He mounted to the fortress which contained all the shrunken 
strength of Gran Canaria, the remnant of the army of 14,000 fight- 
ing men after seventy-eight years’ struggle with sticks and stones 
against the arms, the ships, and the resources of Europe. He was 
received with respect, silence, andtears. He urged his point, and 
he gained it. The Canarians laid down their arms and surren- 
dered. Not so, however, the young Guanarteme of Telde, who was 
betrothed to the daughter of the chief of Galdar. Going to 
the edge of the precipice with the old faycar, or high priest, they 
embraced each other, and, calling upon their God, ‘ Atirtisma! 
Atirtisma!’ they perished together by leaping into the abyss, 
Shortly afterwards the disconsolate bride was baptised and 
married to a Spanish grandee, Don Ferdinando de Guzman, and 
thus was consummated the conquest of Gran Canaria. 

The Peak of El Teyde, constantly vomiting forth flames and 
lava, long protected Teneriffe from invasion; but the story of a 
marvellous and miracle-working image of the Virgin secreted in 
Teneriffe induced the Spaniards to make a descent on the island 
with a view to rescue this holy relic from the hands of bar- 
barians. The story of this wonderful image is curious. One day 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, two Guanche shepherds 
were driving their flocks down a barrancho, when they noticed that 
at a certain spot their flocks turned back and showed signs of 
fear. Unable to compel the sheep to proceed, one of the shepherds 
went forward to ascertain the cause of alarm, and saw what 
appeared to him to be a woman dressed in strange and beautiful 
garments standing in front of a cave. He made signs to her to get 
out of the way, for it was against the custom of the Guanches for a 
man to speak to a woman if he met her in a lonely place. As she 
did not move, he became angry at what he considered the immodest 
behaviour of the woman, and took up a stone to throw at her, 
when his arm became immovable in the position of throwing, 
and was in great pain. The other shepherd, seeing what had 
happened, went up to the supposed woman, and found her to be an 
image, the hand of which he tried to cut off with a sharp stone ; 
but, instead of succeeding, he wounded his own hand severely, 
Much alarmed, the shepherds repaired without delay to the king, 
and told him what had happened. He assembled his council, and 
with them and a great concourse of people he went to the spot 
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where the shepherds declared they would see the image, and they 
found it standing as before at the mouth of the cave. No one, 
however, durst touch it, but the king commanded the two shep- 
herds to take it up reverently, and immediately they did so they 
were cured. At this the king declared that the image was divine 
and that no one should carry it but himself, and he took it up and 
set it in a cave, where it remained and became an object of 
adoration. A hundred years later Diego de Herrara became 
anxious to possess this sacred image, and, landing from Lancerote 
with a party of Guanches who knew where the image was, he 
secretly conveyed it away and placed it in the cathedral at 
Rubicon. 

But the Virgin was faithful to her Guanches of Teneriffe, and 
to the dismay of Diego de Herrara and his wife, Donna Innes 
Peraza, the image was found every morning with its face turned 
to the wall, though it was daily replaced. They decided at last 
to restore it to Teneriffe, and with this purpose set sail with a 
fleet of vessels and anchored in a port of Teneriffe. Diego was 
met by the King of Guiamar with an armed force, but when he 
found that Diego had only come to return the sacred image he 
loaded him with gifts and gave him free permission to send 
vessels to trade with Teneriffe. Acting on this treaty of commerce, 
Sancho Herrara, the son of Diego, was allowed to land and build 
a fort at what is now known as Santa Cruz. Disputes presently 
arose between the two peoples, but it was agreed that when such 
occurred.the delinquent should be delivered to the offended party 
to be punished as thought fit. On a complaint of sheep-stealing 
being made against some Spaniards they were delivered to the 
Guanches, who, after reprimanding them, sent them back to their 
own people; soon afterwards a complaint of injury was made 
against the Guanches, who were accordingly given over to the 
mercy of Sancho Herrara; but he, forgetting the example of 
clemency shown him by the Guanches, had all the accused hanged. 
The Guanches were so enraged at this want of generosity that 
they rose up and drove the Spaniards out of the island, and razed 
the fort to the ground. 

In 1493 Alonzo de Lugo arrived at Teneriffe with a fleet of 
ships and 1,000 armed men, determined to effect the conquest of 
the island. There were five kings of Teneriffe, and of these four 
at once submitted and made terms with the invader. The statues 
of these traitor kings adorn the market-place of Santa Cruz to 
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this day. But the King of Taora refused to submit; he rallied 
his fighting men to the number of 300, and demanded of Alonzo 
what he wanted; to which the Spanish captain replied that he 
came only to court his friendship, to convert him to Christianity, 
and to make him a vassal of the King of Spain. To this the King 
of Taora replied that he despised no man’s friendship, that he 
knew nothing of Christianity, and that as to becoming a vassal of 
the King of Spain, he was born free and he would die free. 
Alonzo continued to press forward with his troops, and penetrated 
into the island as far as Oratavo, where he looted the country and 
was returning with his booty when, in crossing a deep defile or 
barrancho, the King of Taora fell upon him with 300 Guanches and 
put him to rout, massacring 700 of his troops. The place is called 
now Mantanza de Centejo (the slaughter of Centejo) in memory 
of this battle. Broken and discouraged, Alonzo set sail from 
Teneriffe, and landed in Gran Canaria, whence he sent to Spain 
for funds and men. In a short time he returned to Teneriffe with 
an army of 1,000 foot and 70 horse. He landed at Santa Cruz 
and marched to Laguna. At Taora he met the armed and united 
forces of the Guanches, with whom he had several fights. The 
Guanches were, however, so deeply impressed with the order, fight- 
ing qualities, and seemingly endless resources of the Spaniards, 
that they concluded that it was useless to contend with them, and, 
assembling all the chief men of the island, they demanded a con- 
ference with Alonzo. They asked him what had induced the 
Spaniards to invade the island, to plunder the Guanches of their 
cattle, and to carry the people into captivity? To which Alonzo 
replied that his sole motive was his desire to convert them to 
Christianity. After due consideration the Guanches decided to 
accede to Alonzo’s wish and to become Christians, and within a 
few days the whole of the inhabitants of Teneriffe were baptised. 
So rejoiced was Alonzo at this peaceable termination of the war 
that he founded a hermitage on the spot, and called it Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Victoria. 


Umbrageous Palma had long been a coveted possession by the 
Spaniards, but excepting numerous marauding expeditions in 
search of slaves, its conquest was not seriously attempted until 
Alonzo de Lugo took it in hand in 1490. Having borne his part 
in the conquest of Gran Canaria, Alonzo grew tired of inactivity, 
and returned to Spain to obtain funds for a fresh adventure, and 
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received from the king a grant of the conquest of Palma and 
Teneriffe. He landed at Tassacorta in Palma, and marched 
inland. The only difficulty met with was at the Caldera, a vast 
extinct crater with its rugged sides clothed with forest trees and 
seamed by streams. Here the king and his followers made a final 
stand against the invaders, who were unable to dislodge them. 
The next morning Alonzo proposed a conference and promised the 
king that if he and his followers would submit to the King of 
Spain, their liberties and properties would be respected and pre- 
served to them. To this the king replied that if Alonzo would 
return to the foot of the mountain he would come next day and 
make his submission. But treachery was found a quicker remedy 
than treaties, and the unsuspecting natives were, on approaching 
the Spanish troops, attacked and cut to pieces and their king 
taken prisoner. The anniversary of this day is celebrated in 
Palma as that on which the whole island submitted to the King 
of Spain and the Holy Church. 


The end of the story of the Guanches is soon told. Their 
conquerors forgot as soon as convenient the precepts of the holy 
religion in the name of which the conquest had been made, and 
the cruelties and oppressions practised by them on the remaining 
inhabitants of the once Happy Islands are as horrible as any 
recorded of the sixteenth century. In Gomera, the governor, 
Hernand Peraza, being detected in an intrigue with a native 
woman, was killed by one of her relations in the act of quitting her 
cave. Goaded into rebellion, and encouraged by the murder of 
their tyrant, the Gomerans rose and imprisoned his widow, the 
beautiful and cruel Donna Beatrix Bobadilla, in the castle of the 
port, which was closely invested. Donna Beatrix sent word to 
Don Pedro de Vera, governor of Gran Canaria, to come and help 
her, which he did with men and ships; he raised the siege, 
released Donna Beatrix, and marched against the rebels, who had 
retired to a mountain fastness. By a stratagem he first made all 
the non-fighting Gomerans prisoners, and having induced the 
mutineers to surrender on the promise that they should pass out 
unharmed, he put all above fifteen years of age to death, ‘some 
being hanged, others drowned, and others drawn asunder by horses,’ 
and the women and children were sold as slaves. On hearing that 
the Gomerans in Gran Canaria had declared that they would treat 
anyone who offered an insult to their wives and daughters as 
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Hernand Peraza had been treated, he seized in one night about 
200 Gomerans; the men he put to death, and the women and 
children he sold as slaves. Thus sadly the Guanches learnt the 
lessons of civilisation. 

Of this interesting race scarcely any trace now remains. In 
Teneriffe, where the resistance had been less determined, the 
natives intermarried with their Spanish conquerors, and the type 
of the modern Teneriffian is obviously that of a mixed race; the 
Spanish character is also mollified by Guanche blood, and the 
Teneriffe people are known as being peculiarly gentle and docile. 
Gran Canaria was so depopulated by the long struggle that it 
was colonised from Spain, and the lands were divided among the 
colonists. Hierro became so bare that it was colonised from 
Flanders. Palma had the same fate. In Gomera the conquerors 
boasted that in a few years they had reduced the population to 
1,000 natives, who were driven into the mountains. Of pure- 
blooded Guanches none remain. Sold into slavery, massacred, 
robbed of their possessions and degraded, thus perished miserably 
a race who, though uncultured, had learnt the secret of happiness 
and good government. 














A STUDY IN GREY. 


Poor Cookham Dene in a mild way was a disappointed man. Ile 
felt, though he did not own, that he had never been exactly ap- 
preciated. Ie was certain that his poor wife had not understood 
him. His daughter he did not expect to understand him; she 
was a mere child, or he thought so. In some vague way he felt 
that his wife had hung like a mill-stone round his neck; she had 
kept him back—how or from what he did not exactly know, but 
he had not made his mark, and he had always felt—at least 
up to a certain period of his life—that he should make his 
mark sooner or later; in what capacity he might have been 
puzzled to explain. 

He had great gifts; his mother had told him so when he was 
a boy. He was a schoolmaster’s pet, which perhaps is rather a 
bad sign; he ended by believing that he was a scholar, he was 
certainly a dreamer. He fancied that he had a literary turn, but 
was not quite certain about it. Art he despised; music he did 
not care for; he had no turn for science, but he thought novels 
rubbish, and prided himself on his good sense. He was rather 
shy, perhaps a little proud. Nobody sought him as a friend, and 
it did not occur to him that friends were to be sought. He had not 
struggled for either comfortable circumstances or a fair social posi- 
tion, but both had come to him, and in process of time a wife 
came also—how, he really hardly recollected. His mother and 
her relations had something to do with it, he occasionally reflected 
rather bitterly, but he led a lonely life, and felt that he was en- 
titled to something, he hardly knew what, that had never been 
bestowed upon him, and he grew a little sour. 

Then his wife died—faded away silently—and he was sorry; 
but still he felt that she had never understood him, and so too 
felt Maisie. 

Maisie was growing a big girl now, and believed in her 
father implicitly, except when doubts obtruded themselves, as 
they will in the case even of the most faithful, and then she 
thrust them from her with indignation. She feared that her 
mother had never quite comprehended the great heart that 
had been given into her keeping; but she was sure that she 
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understood her father thoroughly and that he understood her, 
and that they were devoted to each other; still in this, as has 
been hinted, she happened to be mistaken. 

She meant to keep house for her father, and minister to all 
his little wants; but her father had different ideas, and was glad 
to let her go away and live with some very old friends of her 
mother’s. Maisie was grieved, perhaps a little irritated at this, 
but poor papa checked her remonstrances abruptly, and away she 
went. Papa, to tell the truth, was not very fond of Maisie. He 
fancied she had been petted by her mother, and he knew that 
her mother was not an intellectual woman, and he believed that 
Maisie was not intellectual either. 

3ut Maisie thought she was different from other girls, and so 
the old friends to whom she had been consigned thought. They 
considered her pert, and rather disagreeable. Still they did not 
say so; being an excellent and patient old couple, they sought by 
degrees to bring ameliorating influences to bear. 

A good many months rolled by, and papa’s letters were short 
and infrequent. He told Maisie that he had had a cold in the 
head, that he had had the house painted, that he had bought a 
pair of boots and returned them as they were a bad fit, but he did 
not tell her anything of particular importance, and did not seem 
to pine for her return. She did not understand this; she had 
flattered herself that after her mother’s decease they would be all 
in all to each other. Having an affectionate nature or an eye to 
effect, she had burned to pose as the devoted daughter. 

One morning when she came down to breakfast old Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, as we shall call them, wore grave countenances and 
looked at Maisie, as she could not help tainking, oddly. Then 
Mrs. Brown glanced at her husband and shrugged her shoulders, 
and Mr. Brown shrugged his, and went on munching his buttered 
toast with downcast eyes. 

Maisie thought all this rather singular, but she was accustomed 
to the odd ways of the queer old couple, so made an excellent 
meal without in the least anticipating the pleasant little surprise 
that was in store for her. 

The fact of the matter was, her dear father had been appre- 
ciated at last, by a remarkably pretty girl, too. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown thought he must be mad, but he thought himself still a 
bit of a lady-killer. He had always considered himself such in his 
heart of hearts, but a strict sense of propriety had prevented his 
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saying so. He had fancied from time to time that young ladies 
in church or in omnibuses had glanced at him archly. No doubt 
he looked far short of his real age, at least such was his conviction, 
and he had an interesting appearance, as is the case with all men 
of intellect. He had married young, and just at the time when 
husbands are beginning to enjoy a wonderful recrudescence of 
juvenility wives have a trick of looking irritatingly old, or perhaps 
one’s taste at fifty is not that of twenty-five. Anyhow, Mr. 
Cookham Dene felt that he had made a mistake; he was rather 
ashamed of his wife. 

But when she withered away and died he was a little ashamed 
of himself, though it did not occur to him that he had been in 
anywise to blame, and he knew that she had made him happy, or 
at least comfortable, for many many years; but she had never 
understood or appreciated him, though, poor soul, she was perhaps 
scarcely to be blamed for that, her mind, such as it was, being 
entirely given over to household concerns. 

Well, she was gone, and he was still in the prime of life, and 
he went his way—not rejoicing exactly, for every incident in his 
career somehow or other seemed tinged with a sense of melancholy 
disappointment—but he felt that he had elbow room, and that 
there was still a chance of at least an Indian summer, and so he 
met with his reward at last. 

She was very pretty! she had a nice figure, and natural pale 
gold hair and rather steely blue eyes, and a winsome if tight little 
mouth with real teeth, which is rather rare nowadays, and an in- 
nocent childish manner. Also she had a neat foot and ankle, and a 
trim habit of dressing. But there was a drawback—a very slight 
one, Mr. Dene thought, Mr. and Mrs. Brown regarded the matter 
seriously—she had been an attendant in a boot shop. Beyond 
that nobody knew anything at all about her, where she came from, 
or who were her belongings, or if she had any. 

There was nothing to be done. The marriage was a fait ac- 
compli. Mr. Brown opined, as might have been expected under 
the circumstances, that there was ‘no fool like an old fool.’ His 
wife broke the exasperating intelligence as gently as she could to 
her young guest, and Maisie—well, it would require the powers of 
a better story-teller than myself to describe her emotions. 

She was not merely wounded to the quick, she trembled with 
rage. She could not believe what she heard ; the possibility of 
such a catastrophe had never dawned upon her; she felt as if 
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some one had boxed her ears. She was dazed and stupefied, then 
she felt as if she should go mad. She could not sit quiet the 
whole day. They had told her nothing yet about the boot shop, or 
that mamma-in-law was pretty. Maisie had some pedigree pride. 

Maisie had been rather well educated. Her mother had sent 
her to a nice school, and she not only had accomplishments but 
ladylike manners. But for her conceit she would have been a 
nice girl enough. She had sometimes hoped that she might grow 
up good-looking, but she did not believe that she was ugly—nor 
was she, but she prided herself on her cleverness, and that is a 
relative term. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown might have been odd people, but they 
were kind—more than kind, and told Maisie she might always 
consider their house her home. They did uot suppose a pretty 
silly little woman like her mother-in-law would desire to have the 
trouble of looking after her. But the new Mrs. Cookham Dene, 
if silly in some respects, was wide enough awake in others, and, 
though of a babyfied aspect, had the spirit of a tyrant. More- 
over she was jealous. She had not been well brought up, and she 
did not see why Maisie should be well brought up either. At all 
events she was not going to let the girl give herself airs, 

So one day an imperative and formally grateful letter arrived 
from the head of the family, and his daughter had to be packed 
off back home again. Mrs. Brown said it was really too bad of 
that silly old fellow; her husband thought that perhaps on the 
whole they were well rid of the child. Good easy man, he dreaded 
complications, and he liked to see the household expenses kept 
down. 

Maisie journeyed back home sorrowfully—indignantly, with a 
touch of dread. She knew now that her father held her of no 
account. She had misgivings relative to her mother-in-law. Mrs. 
Brown seemed to doubt whether she would be able to put the 
interloper into her right place, though Maisie had said that she 
meant to do so, that she did not intend her father to be imposed 
on. Had Maisie been.a boy, perhaps she would never have gone 
home, but run away to sea, as the expression is. But girls are 
not wanted in the mercantile marine, and she had no money, and 
she was a bit cowed by the turn affairs had taken, and she was 
desperate. Ob, if only her mother-in-law could be struck dead 
by lightning, or if only she would obligingly tumble downstairs 
and break her neck! Lut lortune was singularly apathetic. 
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When Maisie got home she noticed, as the cab drew up at 
the door, that everything looked amazingly spick-and-span. New 
paint everywhere, an efflorescence of scarlet geraniums, and the 
scrubby old garden a model of suburban propriety. New short 
window-blinds with brass bands, the front door chocolate and gold, 
and the ornamental ironwork, which used to be a dirty cream- 
colour, painted and gilded as if the once gloomy old villa had been 
turned into a seaside boarding house. 

Inside, sticky new furniture, gaudy patterns, and plenty of gas 
just being lighted, though it was scarcely dusk. 

A prim domestic. Everything quite en régle, but not in the 
best of taste. All the ‘ shabby old rubbish’ that her mother had 
been so fond of banished. Papa, she learnt, was lying down with 
a headache; he was not to be disturbed. The promoted shop 
assistant was out and would not be back till dinner-time. Dinner! 
Good heavens ! thought Maisie, who, in spite of her appetite, was 
of a frugal disposition. Only Phil was at home. 

And here Phil came. A youth of a comical but blighted 
aspect. It was easy to see that he lived at war with his kind. A 
fondness for catapults was written on his face. His antic disposi- 
tion was shown by an irresistible propensity to slide along the 
banisters instead of going downstairs properly. He had a 
crushed and brow-beaten expression, but whipeord in abundance 
surged from his pocket, and, though he spoke in a whisper, he was 
munching some sticky substance, and his eye roved in an un- 
quenchable spirit of mischief. 

‘Well, Maisie,’ he said, ‘what do you think of it all, eh ?’ 

-He eyed her with gloomy inquisitiveness, and added, ‘You 
will have to mind your “ p’s” and “ q’s,” my dear.’ 

‘Just look,’ he proceeded; ‘ peep in there; would you ever 
have thought it the same room? Mustn’t they have been making 
the money spin? I only came back from school yesterday, and 
I would rather be there than here. It’s beastly slow. I am not 
allowed downstairs. I am glad you are come back; it will be 
somebody to talk to; and have you any money, Maisie? for I am 
getting tired of it, and mean to run away and enlist or something.’ 

Maisie’s heart sank within her, but her mother-in-law’s greet- 
ing, on her return in a neat little brougham, was quite gushingly 
affectionate. 

Certainly she was pretty. Maisie was obliged to own that, 
pretty of course in a silly frivolous way, and her advances were 
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most conciliatory, but Maisie hated her with a blind unreasoning 
jealousy that made her tingle to the tips of her fingers, and was 
the more uncontrollable because she felt instinctively that she 
had to deal with a clever woman—not clever in an intellectual 
but in'a more generally useful sense, and Maisie knew that her 
own strong point was not tact. 

Everything had been turned topsy-turvy; money was no 
longer of any consequence. Mrs. Cookham Dene liked shopping 
and driving in the park, and half-past seven o’clock dinner and 
sparkling wines, and she dressed sbowily and played waltzes on 
the piano with more energy than strict attention to harmony, and 
she had very lively spirits and knew how to keep the servants in 
order, or at least to cow them for the time being, and when her 
‘dear papa,’ as she called him, was not suffering from one of his 
rather frequent headaches which kept him a good deal to his room, 
she made such fun of the old darling, and so persistently held 
him up to the ridicule of her brother Tom, who happened to be 
staying in the house, and indeed seemed to have taken up his 
quarters there en permanence, that at last Maisie was driven to 
indignant remonstrance. 

‘You darling little pet,’ said her mother-in-law, looking at 
her solemnly, ‘ you are awfully dutiful and we are awfully naughty, 
are we not, papa dear ?’ pressing her cheek affectionately against 
her old man’s head, ‘but perhaps you will kindly just hold your 
tongue and not speak till you are spoken to, or we shall have to 
order her off to bed, shall we not, papa dear?’ 

Brother Tom, who was a fine-looking young fellow, but 
with an unpleasant expression of face and rather uncouth habits, 
for which his sister frequently rebuked him, laughed hoarsely, and 
Mr. Dene, who looked tired and out of sorts and rather ashamed of 
himself, glanced at Maisie with a frown of dissatisfaction that sent 
her flying from the room. 

Or rather she was in the act of flying when her charming little 
mother-in-law seized her by the wrist and drew her back. 

‘You are not your own mistress here,’ she said; ‘sit down 
again, as your father desires, and do not stir till you have per- 
mission.’ 

Maisie burst into tears. Her papa looked very much irritated. 
Brother Tom began to whistle. The ex-shopgirl bestowed a kiss 
on her husband and tripped to the piano. 

Plenty of bills soon began to come in, but Mr. Cookham Dene, 
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who had always thought his former wife rather wasteful in her 
household expenditure, paid them without much murmuring. 
His sweet Dolly had such winning little ways, and ‘ he knew,’ as 
she said, ‘that if she teased him a little bit now and then, she did 
love her dear old man so, and he liked her to look pretty, and he 
liked her to enjoy herself, didn’t he ?’ 

Poor Phil had rather a rough time of it. He was not an 
engaging boy, and the spirit of mischief was to him as the breath 
of his nostrils. He hated brother Tom very heartily, and always 
had plenty of ingenious surprises in store for him, so that when 
upstairs Maisie was grieved more than once by a sound as of 
carpets being dusted, to an accompaniment of sobs and shrieks and 
savage growls. 

And it was the more maddening as papa had always been 
opposed to corporal punishment, or rather her mother had been, 
but things were altered now. When she saw brother Tom come 
out of the room, canein hand, oh! she hated him and told him so, 
but he only laughed and said it would do the little beggar good ! 
As for Phil, he rubbed himself and made a hideous grimace 
behind the other’s back. But brother Tom detected him by means 
of the looking-glass, aimed a parting but playful flick at him, 
saying, ‘ That’s right, my lad, keep your pecker up, you shall have 
a double dose next time.’ 

Dolly insisted on Maisie taking some music lessons. ‘ You 
can’t play a bit, my dear chit,’ she said, ‘ only a lot of dreary stuff 
like five-finger exercises. You shall go through a course with 
“ Madame ” » who taught me.’ 

Now Maisie considered that her mamma-in-law played 
about as badly as was humanly possible, and she pinned her own 
faith to Mozart, but ‘Madame,’ who was rather loud both in 
appearance and manner, and who enjoyed a glass of champagne, 
which now flowed liked water at Chesapeake Villa, indeed much 
more frequently, agreed that all that old-fashioned sort of stuff had 
gone out with the Flood ; and Maisie, who was now at the sensitive 
and self-complacent age of ‘sweet seventeen,’ was snubbed, and 
set down to ‘nice little showy pieces,’ as her new mamma said, 
‘which would count for something of an evening.’ 

Dolly professed to he very fond of ‘her Maisie.’ She called 
her ‘ chitty,’ and insisted on kissing her, and said she was a quaint 
old-fashioned darling. She insisted on taking her out for drives 
and to the theatre, whither brother Tom often accompanied the 
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two, provided farcical comedy or burlesque were the order of the 
day ; Mr. Cookham Dene, by the bye, generally staying at home ; 
and she insisted on improving her toilet, but Maisie did not consider 
the rather sweeping changes made an improvement at all. Indeed 
she remonstrated with her father on the subject, but he frowned 
and spoke of ‘perpetual worry, and ingratitude, and rebellious 
children,’ so she retired in discomfiture to incur the raillery of 
her mother-in-law. ‘Oh, you good demure little puss,’ she said, 
‘we are not going to let you dress like an old frump; you are 
really quite a nice-looking girl, or would be if you were a little 
more cheerful, and I mean that you shall have a proper chance in 
life.’ 

Mrs. Dene was fond of going to races. So was brother Tom— 
very, but he was not always fortunate in his betting transactions, 
though he prided himself on his astuteness. They generally went 
by road, and always took a luncheon basket and champagne with 
them, and invariably met many friends like themselves of a free 
and unrestrained spirit ; but if the fates were adverse to Tom’s 
pecuniary success he was apt to become quarrelsome, especially if 
he had taken quite enough refreshment, and once savagely shook 
his fist in his sister’s face. But she did not seem much discon- 
certed, though Maisie shuddered and turned faint. 

Dolly maintained that she took a great interest in Maisie. 
She spoke as if she had a deep sense of a mother’s responsibilities, 
and as if her daughter-in-law were a charming little simpleton ; 
which Maisie bitterly resented—knowing her own capacity, and 
that her new relative was not in the least intellectual. 

‘You will make a delightful little bride, chit,’ she said one day, 
‘and we will find you ahusband. You are quite of a marriageable 
age, and girls of your type do not improve by being kept on hand. 
You would do capitally for brother Tom.’ 

And ever after this, in her playful mock-serious way, she spoke 
as if it were quite a settled thing. Brother Tom took his cue 
and became very objectionable. Then, too, Dolly would insist on 
taking such an interest in Maisie’s wardrobe, and Dolly’s taste was 
in the direction of rather a pronounced style. 

Another person of some consequence soon began to appear on 
the scene—brother Tom’s lawyer. He was nota favourable speci- 
men of his tribe, at least to judge by appearances. He was tall 
and ill-made, though indeed moral obliquity is not a necessary 
concomitant of an ungainly figure, but he had pale blue shifty 
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eyes with red rims, and a complexion suggestive of late hours and 
irregular habits, Dundreary whiskers ofa sandy hue, and a trick of 
alternately fawning and bullying. 

I{e was closeted with Mr. Cookham Dene a good deal. 

It was about this time that, in the opinion of those who knew 
him best, my poor friend’s mental powers began to show signs of 
decay. 

Brother Tom had another friend—an outside broker, in whose 
tips he had tolerably profound faith, not imagining for a moment 
that anyone would dare to try to take him in. Brother Tom 
doubted if anybody would succeed even if they did try ; indeed he 
was pretty certain failure would be the result. And if brother 
Tom had faith in himself, Dolly, who really thought her brother a 
very fine fellow, believed in him implicitly. If he had not been 
successful hitherto, it was only because of some ‘ unlucky conthra- 
thong,’ as Captain Costigan would say, or because he had not been 
able to sit long enough at the table. With proper resources, worlds 
would be his to conquer. 

Dolly, like a good many ladies, thought even four per cent. an 
inadequate rate of interest. But times were bad for investors, and 
if you cannot increase your rate of interest the next best thing is 
to double or quadruple your principal. This brother Tom, with 
the help of his friend, the outside broker, offered todo. He saw 
his way clearly—so did the outside broker, who disappeared one 
evening with his pockets fall and leaving those of his client 
uncommonly empty. 

However, Tom tried again—this time on the turf, but the 
blind goddess was still deaf to his wooing. After this he sampled 
inferior brands of whisky for a week or two with great assiduity, 
and then he began to see snakes. 

Mr. Cookham Dene in the meanwhile had developed a religious 
turn, and was becoming rather hazy in his ideas. He began to 
study unfulfilled prophecy; and Dolly losing heart, a reign of 
domestic muddle ensued. 

Her husband made a will, and it was the conviction of those 
best qualified to form an opinion that he was breaking up fast, 
that he could not last much longer. 

However, as his mental powers decayed, he seemed about to 
take a new lease of life. He became wonderfully and fearfully 
chirpy, and this filled Tom with wrath. 

He would lounge in now and then and eye his victim gloomily. 
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‘How much longer do you think the old boy will hold out ?’ he 
inquired of his sister one day, and she only shrugged her pretty 
shoulders. ‘Hulloa, daddy!’ he shouted, addressing himself to 
the poor old gentleman, who sat in a meek but dignified attitude 
by the fire, ‘when will the Jews be grafted in again, eh? Pretty 
soon,’ he added to himself with a bitter laugh, ‘if I can’t lay 
hands on the “ ready.”’ 

Poor papa was fond of stroking Dolly’s hair as she knelt 
beside him; he did not say much, and what he did say was not 
always quite intelligible, but he looked at Maisie as if she had 
done him an injury. 

Phil had been sent to a different sort of school. ‘ Terms, 201. 
a year, inclusive. Diet unlimited. Cow kept,’ and so on. But 
he was a big fellow for his age, and ran away. _ He was brought 
back and caned, but ran away again, and after that nobody troubled 
much about him. 

One day a remarkably seedy individual took up his position in 
the kitchen. He was civil enough, but smoked a pipe, and always 
would keep his hat on, and smelt rather. The servants, after 
haranguing their mistress in scornful terms, disappeared into the 
gathering twilight. Maisie was overcome with bitter indignation 
and shame. But Dolly made light of it all. Brother Tom con- 
versed with the seedy individual affably. He said it was the 
‘restoration of the Jews.’ 

The next morning, when Dolly knocked at her husband’s door, 
she had to knock twice. Indeed, she need not have knocked at 
ail. He was so fast asleep that there was no reason why Maisie 
should be kept away from him any longer; for they had always 
been rather afraid of her influence. 

The funeral was not a very grand affair. Brother Tom was 
remarkably bloodshot about the eyes, let us hope from grief, but 
his utterance was thick, and he seemed scarcely secure of his 
footing. 

There was not much left out of the wreck. 

Maisie strapped to, and got a berth as a nursery governess, 
but in a week or two broke down utterly. They sent her to the 
hospital. She emerged a pitiable object, but there was nobody 
in particular to pity her. She wrote to Mrs. Brown, but the 
letter came back through the dead-letter office. They had given 
up their house, and their address was unknown. 

Phil could not do much to help, He had enlisted, and a 
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creditable career lay before him. He was a lance-corporal. His 
wife was a good creature, but homely. She was on the ‘ strength 
of the regiment,’ and took in washing. But she had a tongue 
like the east wind, and, her husband’s emoluments not being 
large, she objected to money being spent out of the family. 

Brother Tom applied himself with increased energy to testing 
the effects of alcohol on the animal economy. 

One autumn evening Maisie stood in the roar of the Strand, 
almost stupid with exhaustion and feeling the keen wind acutely. 
She had no underclothing to speak of, and was too faint to feel 
very hungry. Had she stood there five minutes previously, she 
would have met Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 

The last time I saw Dolly, she was in the act of alighting from 
a victoria in the Brompton Road. She had a bright complexion, 
and vouchsafed me a gracious nod and smile. Certainly she is a 
piquante little thing, and has, I believe, a good many admirers. 

Perhaps, if poor Cookham Dene had not craved for apprecia- 
tion, and if he could have refrained from worrying his wife to 
death, a good many of the incidents that I have had to record 
might not have happened. 
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S77. FEAN DE LUZ. 


THE ups and downs of the world often bring about great changes 
in the relative positions both of persons and places, and this is 
strikingly illustrated in the histories of the little town of St. Jean 
de Luz and its brilliant parvenw neighbour Biarritz. 

«+. Time was when Biarritz was a poor little fishing hamlet lying 
in a waste of wind-blown sandhills—the world forgetting, and by 
the world forgot. It lay some two miles off the great highway 
to Spain, and was unknown even by name to the kings and 
ministers and great lords and generals who ever and anon passed 
like splendid comets on their way to or from the frontier. 

St. Jean de Luz was where they halted to break their journey. 
It was ten miles nearer the Spanish frontier, and was then a town 
of considerable importance, both on account of its size, its trade, 
and from being the most advanced outpost of France. 

In the Middle Ages it had a population of 10,000—not alto- 
gether given to orthodoxy, it would seem, for no less than five 
hundred persons were here put to death for the crime of sorcery 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. Perhaps the presence 
of a large colony of Gitanos had something to do with this unholy 
tendency. They were a people known to be loose in their 
religious ideas, and more than suspected of having direct dealings 
with the Evil One. It was, indeed, widely believed that they 
never died. It was said that no dead gipsy nor yet any gipsy’s 
grave had ever been seen. The mere suspicion of this unhallowed 
immunity from death was reason enough for hating them, as it 
is only human nature to hate anybody who differs from his 
fellow-men. 

The authorities were much disquieted by this belief, and 
they even captured and imprisoned certain aged gipsies to see 
whether or no they would die. The misery of the poor creatures 
was excessive when they understood for what object they were 
confined. Some, it is said, on being released, immediately 
disappeared, but none were ever known to die. 

Their marriage customs, too, were heathenish and singular : 
the betrothed couple went before the chief of their tribe, and in 
his presence dashed an earthen vessel on the ground. The chief 
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then counted the potsherds and pronounced the couple man and 
wife for as many years as there were pieces. 

It is plain that the duration of such marriages must have 
depended greatly on the amount of energy Love lent to the bride- 
groom’s arm. 

St. Jean de Luz is a sunny little town situated on a large 
land-bound bay, and is interesting both by reason of its grievous 
misfortunes and its departed glory. In the heyday of its 
prosperity it was able to equip a fleet of forty whaling boats, in 
which its fearless fishermen pursued leviathan even to the coasts 
of Iceland and Newfoundland, long before the days when 
Columbus discovered the New World or fishery treaties were 
thought of. They claim to have been the inventors of the 
harpoon, for which the whales at least owe them no thanks, 

The crowning glory, however, of the little town was in its 
being selected by Louis XIV. as the scene of his marriage with 
Maria-Theresa, the Infanta of Spain, which was celebrated with 
the greatest possible magnificence in 1660. So deeply did the 
town appreciate the tremendous honour done to it, that the door 
by which the Grand Monarque left the church was promptly 
bricked up, that its threshold might never be profaned by any foot 
less worshipful. 

St. Jean de Luz is a pure Basque town, and the church, 
though built by the English during the 300 years that they 
occupied Guienne and Gascony, is a fine example of Basque 
architecture. The tower is quaint and squat, with two short 
diminishing octagon stories. There are three tiers of galleries 
running round the interior of the church, according to Basque 
custom, which assigns them to the use of the men, while the floor 
of the nave is given up to the women. The roof is painted blue 
and besprinkled with gold stars, while the choir is rich with 
carving and gilding relieved against a deep red background. 

The Chateau Louis XIV., in which the King and his bride 
remained some weeks, is a small unpretentious building with four 
airy little towrelles jutting out mysteriously from fan-shaped 
brackets which seem to provide very inadequate support. On the 
southern side are three deep shadowy verandahs, romantic and 
Moorish, well suited for lovers’ meetings. The ground floor is now 
used as a café; the principal room is extremely low, and made to 
appear still lower by the imniense beams which cross the ceiling. 
Not many years ago a curious old painting representing the 
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marriage of the King hung outside the house, but it is no longer 
there. 

A bowshot from the chateau is the house in which the Infanta 
took up her brief abode previous to her marriage, and another 
house is pointed out as the one in which Mazarin twice slept, 
once on his way to the Ile de Conférence, to conclude the famous 
Treaty of the Pyrenees with the Spaniards in 1657, and again 
when he arranged the marriage of the King with the Infanta. 

Here too Wellington fixed his head quarters during the winter 
of 1813-14, and the whole surrounding country has been one vast 
battle-field. The grand sombre mass of La Rhune, at whose feet 
St. Jean seems to lie, is a monument marking the burial-place of 
many of our soldiers. Its heights were occupied by the French, 
and were taken by our troops after severe fighting and heavy loss, 
as can well be imagined by anyone who. has ever toiled up its 
steep bare sides. 

La Rhune disputes with Bayonne the distinction of having 
been the place where the bayonnette was first used; the tradition 
runs that in a battle with the Spaniards, the Basques’ ammunition 
having run short, they fastened their tremendous knives on to the 
muzzles of their guns and thus invented the bayonet. It is true 
that the name supports the rival claim, but names are often 
veritable will-o’-the-wisps, and will lead the unwary into a slough 
of error. Is it not popularly believed that Bath bricks comes 
from Bath, even as Bath buns do; and that the Bridgwater 
Canal is connected with the town of Bridgwater? And yet both 
these beliefs are erroneous—as erroneous as the equally common 
one that Bright’s disease was so named from being a malady our 
great Quaker statesman suffered from. 

The misfortunes which from time to time have overwhelmed 
St. Jean de Luz have been due partly to man—it having twice 
been cruelly sacked by the Spaniards—but chiefly to the male- 
volence of the ocean. In 1675 it was almost wiped out by the sea, 
and since then has been partially destroyed so frequently that its 
population sank at one time as low as 2,000, and its trade was 
wholly ruined. Hitherto all the efforts of the best engineers 
have had no more than temporary success. A splendid granite 
breakwater constructed by Louis XVI. was utterly destroyed 
during a hurricane towards the end of last century. 

Then in 1819 a cyclopean wall of masonry, fifty feet wide and 
thirty feet high, was raised like a fortification between the town 
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and the sea. But Poseidon resented this puny defiance, and, 
rising in his might, destroyed it in 1822, so totally as not to leave 
one stone upon another, and the engineers sent to report upon it 
were constrained to admit that not a fragment remained. 

Undeterred by all these failures, the present Government has 
since been constructing a huge breakwater, projecting from the 
fort of Socoa, which commands the entrance to the harbour, and 
the work of piling together the gigantic blocks of concrete still 
goes on steadily, if slowly. It may be destined to succeed where 
other attempts have failed; but so tremendous is the force of the 
Atlantic rollers on this coast, that it is questionable if any work of 
human hands can resist it successfully. Napoleon’s breakwater at 
Biarritz was built with square concrete blocks weighing forty tons 
apiece. But it was soon destroyed, and the blocks were rolled 
about like pebbles in the tremendous surf. During a storm in 
1868 one of them was carried completely over the pier, as if it 
had been a cork, though the pier is 22 feet above low-water 
mark, 

I believe that engineers are of opinion that nothing can 
ultimately save St. Jean de Luz, and that it is only a question of 
a hundred or two hundred years before the town is swallowed up 
by the greedy ocean. 

The drive of ten miles from Biarritz to St. Jean is a very 
charming one, with the tumbling surf-fringed sea on one hand, 
and the jagged outline of the Pyrenean range on the other, rising 
blue and majestic beyond the broken wooded foreground. The 
country of the Basques is entered at Bidart, a village on the cliff, 
with all the Basque characteristics well marked. Its red and 
white houses—each with the short side of its unequal gabled roof 
to the sunny south, and the long side extending protectingly to 
the north—are scattered at random by ones or twos on the hill- 
side without any approach to a row or a street. Each is sturdily 
independent, and all look comfortable, neat, and well-to-do, 

Voltaire jestingly described the Basques as ‘un petit peuple 
qui saute et danse sur les Pyrénées.’ They are, in truth, a 
cheerful, light-hearted race, much given to dancing, and yet more 
to tennis-playing, which latter amusement is an absolute passion 
with them. A Basque baby asks for no toys but a ball and a 
wall, for no sooner can he toddle than he begins to play Fives. 
No wall is held sacred, and though every village has its Fives- 
court, it is necessary to put notices on church walls, and other 
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smooth and inviting ones, that it is ‘défendu de jouer a la 
paume contre ce mur! In the summer great matches are 
played between the French and Spanish Basques, which are 
equivalent to our University boatraces. Scores of thousands of 
Basques then pour down from their mountain homes and sit 
cheerfully in the burning sun from morn to dewy eve, eagerly 
following the fortunes of their favourite heroes. 

They have a fondness for bright colour that makes their 
country very cheerful to a stranger’s eye. Their houses are 
invariably of dazzling whiteness, and roofed with resplendent 
scarlet tiles. And these cheerful colours are repeated in their 
dress, which consists of white shirt, scarlet sash, a dark-blue béret, 
or round, flat cap, and short jacket. ‘Their feet are shod with 
silence, for their white canvas shoes, laced with red and blue 
tapes, are soled with plaited hemp, which renders their wearer as 
noiseless as a cat. 

The origin of the Basque race is so ancient as to be lost in 
the mists of time, and the most opposite theories are held with 
regard to it. The only points on which I believe all ethnologists 
agree are the extreme antiquity of the Basques as a distinct race, 
and the impossibility of connecting them with any known race of 
Aryan descent. Some have held that they are descended from 
Noah’s son Japhet, by his fifth son, Tubal, who emigrated to 
Europe before the confusion of tongues, and therefore transmitted 
the language of Paradise in all its purity to his descendants. 
This theory has the double merit of being bold and difficult to 
refute. Certain it is that their language is curiously distinct 
from all other known tongues. It is extremely difficult to acquire, 
and there is a French saying—useful as a means of exasperating 
a Basque, if desired—that ‘le diable lui-méme a passé huit ans 
dans le pays Basque sans qwil a pu apprendre la langue.’ 

One authority says that in the Basque tongue ‘ the undoubtedly 
native words for cutting instrwments seem all to have their root 
from words signifying stone or rock, while all such words as 
imply the use of metal seem to be borrowed. The language, as 
it were, represents the Stone Age, before the use of metals was 
known !’ 

Another tells us that their dances are distinctly of astronomical 


1 The game is usually spoken of in English as tennis, but its real name is 
jew de paume, and it far more resembles fives. It is played with the hand, or 
with a basket-work scoop strapped on to the hand, 
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significance, and must date from the time when their ancestors 
emigrated from Asia to the Pyrenees; and he sums up his 
arguments by pronouncing the Basques to be the débris of the 
primitive peoples of Asia, and the unique representatives of that 
prehistoric race. In M. Garat’s own words: ‘I have attempted 
to throw light on this remarkable people, their incredible antiquity, 
their Semitic origin, and the purity of their descent, and to show 
that they, as much as the Israelites under the Patriarchs, are 
entitled to call themselves God’s people.’ 

I have said enough to show that, whichever theory may be 
the right one, there is no doubt that the Basques are a people of 
singular interest. It is true that the only two men of world-wide 
fame that their country has produced have been St. Francis 
Xavier and Ignatius Loyola. But it must be remembered that 
the Basque race is, numerically, a small one—considerably under 
half a million some ten years ago—and that their mountainous 
country and their unique language alike have tended to isolate 
them from the rest of the world. 

They have in them a strong dash of Moorish blood, dating 
from the time when the Saracens invaded France and were utterly 
discomfited at Poitiers by Charles Martel. Many of the fugitives 
took refuge among the Basques, and, being hospitably received, 
they cast in their lot with their protectors, and by intermarriage 
became gradually fused with them. The Arab practice of medicine 
is said even yet to linger among the Basques, and many of their 
surnames are Moorish or of Arabic origin. 

A curious custom among them mentioned by Count Henry 
Russell, and which he says is called a toberac, has its exact 
counterpart in Somersetshire, where it is known as rough music 
or skimmity-riding. The occasion in either case is the villagers’ 
desire to express their indignation at some striking lapse from 
the path of virtue on the part of one of their number. The 
ceremony takes place after dark, when the performers parade near 
the offender’s house and make night hideous by an appalling din 
of bells, oxhorns, tin pans, and other such instruments of torture. 

They doubtless find it answer the same double purpose of 
amusing themselves and vexing their victim as the music of the 
Scotch pipers formerly did. Froissart says of it that ‘it may be 
heard four miles off, to the great dismay of their enemies and 
their own delight.’ He further tells us that when the English 
army approached within a league of the Scots the latter ‘began 
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to play such a concert that it seemed as if all the devils in hell 
had come thither to join in the noise, so that those of the English 
who had never before heard such were much frightened.’ 

In Somersetshire the concerts of rough music sometimes lead 
to proceedings at law; but the musicians are usually backed by 
strong public opinion, and have, in consequence, an amount of 
moral weight not easily defied. 

On the occasion of our first visit to St. Jean de Luz we were 
struck by the number of persons we met leading or carrying white 
pigs, and we began to think that pigs must again be in fashion 
as pets, as they appear to have been at Bayonne in the seventeenth 
century. In the letters of a French lady of quality written in 
1679,' she tells us that ‘some of the ladies who came to see me 
at Bayonne brought little sucking-pigs under their arms, as we 
do little dogs. It is true they were very spruce, for most of 
them had coloured ribbons tied round their necks and tails... . 
When they dance, they must set them down and let these grunt- 
ing animals run about the chamber, where they make a very 
unpleasing harmony.’ 

The matter, however, was presently explained by our discover- 
ing that a cattle market was being held. Many hundreds of 
horned cattle were there, besides donkeys, ponies, mules, and 
pigs. The cattle used in this part of France for agricultural and 
draught purposes are of a very handsome tawny-coloured breed, of 
great size—very similar, I should imagine, to the Charolais breed 
used in the Morvan. They are strong, beautiful creatures, soft- 
eyed and sleek, and fetch from 300fs. to 500fs. apiece. 

For milking purposes the small black-and-white Breton breed 
is used. They are extremely insignificant in appearance when 
compared with the stately tawny cattle, but their milk is rich 
and abundant. 

We noticed that many of the ponies had their ears split, and 
we were told that the ponies bred on the slopes of La Rhune were 
marked in this way, and were a very hardy, useful breed. 

The writer of the old letters already quoted broke her journey— 
as all travellers at that time did—at St. Jean de Luz, and says: 
‘We were well entertained, for our table was covered with wild 
fowls; but our beds were not answerable, being stuck with feathers 
whose pinions ran into our sides.’ 

The lady was on her way to Madrid, and I cannot refrain from 
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quoting a little sketch she gives of manners in Spain at that time. 
Speaking of servants in great families, she says: ‘The Spaniards 
give but two reals (5d.) a day both for food and wages, but then 
the servants live only upon onions, peas, and such mean stuff, 
which makes them as greedy as dogs. The pages and footmen 
are kept so very hungry that in carrying the dishes to the table 
they eat half the victuals that is in them. I advised my kins- 
woman to get a little silver stewpan made, fastened with a padlock, 
like that I saw of the Archbishop of Burgos, and this she did. So 
now, after the cook has filled it, he looks through a little grate to 
see whether the soup does well, and thus the pages get nothing 
of it but the steam. Before this invention it happened a hundred 
times that when we thought to have taken broth, we found neither 
that nor any flesh.’ 

Is it possible that any custom of the present day will seem as 
quaint to our descendants two hundred years hence as this naive 
narration does to us now? The world moves slowly; but when 
we look back a couple of centuries we see that its progress has 
been greater than we might think. 
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/OLUNTARY TESTIMONIAL. 


BY ONE WIIO KNEW HER, 


Unper the ‘daisy quilt,’ 
Snug, in the sun, 

Old Sally’s tucked away— 
Her story’s done. 

Friends, an old friend lies 
Under this knoll— 

Green in our memories 
Lives a Good Doll! 


When a fickle world frowned 
On poor babes in disgrace, 
What comfort we found 
In her pink, smiling face! 
How oft for some mourner, 
Dear Sally, you drew 
It’s sting from ‘the Corner’ 
By ‘cornering,’ too! 


Her end... it’s ill talking 
Of griefs while they’re green; 
But her funeral—‘ walking ’"— 
Was a sight to have seen. 
Inky-plumed, sable-suited, 
Four friends bore the pall 
To—right dolesomely tooted— 
The Dead March in Saul! 


O Robin, sing sweetly! 
Columbines, wave! 
Leaves, rustle lovingly 
Over her grave. 
Children, step lightly, 
And, should ye draw near, 
Hats off, politely: 
A Good Doll sleeps here ! 
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WueEN a man is forced to the expedient of publishing a letter 
from his mother to disprove that he is a son of the devil he must 
be in dire straits. And in dire straits Paganini, the most extra- 
ordinary of all violin virtwosi, assuredly was, almost from the 
beginning to the end of his phenomenal and romantic career. 
His father, who evidently believed thoroughly in the ‘spare the 
rod and spoil the child’ maxim, made of him a tolerable violinist 
before he was six years of age, and this as much by a course of 
systematic and unmerciful thrashing as by the aid of the youth’s 
genius. It was this early and severe forcing which no doubt sent 
Paganini into professional life the tall, weakly, skeleton-like 
figure which, together with the perfectly novel and astonishing 
character of his performance, led to the absurd rumours asso- 
ciated with his name. When he gave his first concert in Paris in 
1831 he was described as having a long pale face, large nose, 
brilliant little eyes like those of an eagle, long curling black 
hair which fell upon the collar of his coat, extremely thin, and 
altogether a gaunt, wiry being, in some respects only the shadow 
of aman. One of the critics spoke of his wrist and long bony 
fingers as being so flexible that they ‘could only be compared to 
a handkerchief tied to the end of a stick.” When he came to 
London in the same year, people characterised his appearance as 
more like that of a devotee about to suffer martyrdom than one 
likely to delight with his art. There is a curious letter of his 
own, written at this time, in which he complained of the ‘ exces- 
sive and noisy admiration’ to which he was a victim in London, 
which left him no rest, and actually blocked his passage from 
the Opera House every time he played. ‘Although the public 
curiosity to see me,’ says he, ‘is long since satisfied, though I 
have played in public at least thirty times, and my likeness has 
been reproduced in all possible styles and forms, yet I can never 
leave my house without being mobbed by people who are not 
content with following and jostling me, but actually get in front 
of me and prevent me going either way, address me in English, 
of which I do not know a word, and even feel me, as if to find out 
if I am flesh and blood. And this not cnly the common people, 
but even the upper classes.’ 

It is sufficiently amusing to think of the public, and especially 
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the ‘upper classes,’ taking means to prove to themselves that 
there was some substance in the shadow which electrified them 
on their concert platforms. Embarrassing as their attentions 
mnst have been, there is some suspicion that Paganini looked 
upon the whole thing as a good advertisement. He has even 
been charged with having himself originated many of the 
ridiculous rumours which he seemed always so anxious to dis- 
prove. It is doubtful, however, if any man would attribute the 
results of many years’ unwearied study and practice to Satanic 
aid, or report his own imprisonment to account for a facility 
which, it was supposed, could only have come from solitary con- 
finement. These things were said and were believed. Paganini 
himself writes: ‘ At Vienna one of the audience affirmed publicly 
that my performance was not surprising, for he had distinctly 
seen, while I was playing my variations, the devil at my elbow, 
directing my arm and guiding my bow. My resemblance to the 
devil was a proof of my origin.’ The marvellous execution which 
he had attained on the G string alone of his instrument was set 
down to his being incarcerated for eight years, during which time 
all his strings had broken except the fourth, upon which he 
practised during the whole period of his confinement. There 
was, of course, not a word of truth in this story. Paganini was 
never in prison for an hour, as he took very good care to prove by 
establishing the chronology of his travels and sojourns at various 
places. The devil, however, seems to have given him a good 
deal of trouble one way or another. It was at Prague that he 
published the letter from his mother to prove that he was really 
of flesh and blood as other men. The production was quite a 
serious affair; but it was evidently without the desired effect, for 
later on he considered it advisable to furnish Fétis, the French 
historian, with all the necessary material and dates to refute 
publicly the numerous absurdities circulated regarding him! 
Many curious adventures were associated with Paganini’s 
career as an artist. Some of these he tells himself; others are 
recorded by various biographers. One day at Leghorn a nail 
had run into his heel, and he came on to the platform limping, 
which greatly amused the audience. He was just about to place 
the bow on the strings when the candles of his desk fell out, 
and again the expectant listeners laughed. After the first few 
bars of the solo the first string broke, which increased the 
hilarity; but the piece was played through on three strings, 
and, says Paganini himself, ‘the sneers quickly changed into 
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general applause.’ At Ferrara he narrowly escaped being lynched. 
In those days it seems the common people of the suburbs of 
that little town looked upon the dwellers in the town itself as 
‘a set of asses!’ Hence, we read, ‘any countryman a resident 
of the suburbs, if asked where he came from, never replied 
“From Ferrara,” but put up his head and began braying 
like an ass!’ Now, unluckily for him, as it proved, Paganini 
could imitate with his violin the braying of an ass as well as do 
other wonderful things. In the course of a concert at Ferrara 
some one in the pit had hissed. It was an outrage which must 
be revenged, but no one suspected anything when, at the close 
of the programme, Paganini proposed to imitate the voices of 
various animals, After having reproduced the notes of different 
birds, the mewing of a cat, the barking of a dog, and so on, he 
advanced to the footlights, and calling out, ‘This is for those who 
hissed,’ imitated in an unmistakable manner the braying of a 
donkey. The effect produced was magical, but not at all what 
the player had probably expected. The audience, taking the sig- 
nificant ‘ hee-haw’ as an allusion to themselves, rose almost to 
a man, rushed through the orchestra, climbed the stage, and 
would undoubtedly have strangled the daring fiddler if he had 
not taken to instantaneous flight. After this it was hardly 
necessary for his’ biographer to tell us that ‘Paganini never 
visited the town again.’ In this case, undoubtedly, discretion 
was the better part of valour. 

The furore created by Paganini’s appearance in various places 
has only been equalled in modern times by the Jenny Lind 
mania. Shopkeepers called their goods after him; everything, 
from canes to cravats, was &@ la Paganini; even a good stroke 
at billiards came to be termed un coup & la Paganini. At 
Vienna, where he met with what is described as ‘a paroxysm of 
enthusiasm,’ a cabman worried him into permission to print on 
his vehicle the words ‘Cabriolet de Paganini,’ the conveyance 
having been once hired by the virtwoso during a heavy shower. 
It was an excellent stroke of business on the part of Jehu. 
The hero-worshippers soon enabled him to make enough money to 
start in business as a hotel-keeper, in which capacity the great 
violinist no doubt patronised him when he was next in the city. 

Paganini, like most musicians, had his share of eccentricity. 
When he was in Paris in the thirties a Court concert was an- 
nounced at the Tuileries, and he was asked to play. He agreed, 
and went to have a look at the room just before the concert, The 
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curtains, he found, were hung in such a way as to interfere with 
the sound, and he requested the superintendent to have things 
properly arranged. The self-sufficient official paid no heed tothe 
request, and Paganini was so offended by his manners that he 
determined not to play. The hour of the concert came, but no 
Paganini. The audience waited for some time, and at last a 
messenger was despatched to the hotel where the virtuoso was 
staying. Had the violinist gone out? No, he was in the hotel, 
but—he had gone to bed some hours since! Once, at Birming- 
ham, a prosaic magistrate compelled him to pay for his eccen- 
tricity. This was before the time of railways, when every- 
body travelled as Mr. Ruskin would have everybody travel now. 
Paganini was on his way from London to Birmingham to fulfil an 
engagement. It seems he had the habit of getting out of the 
postchaise whenever the horses were changed, in order, as the 
Scotchman would say, to ‘straucht his legs.’ Sometimes he 
would extend his promenade so far that the coach was kept 
waiting for his return longer than the patience of the driver 
would stretch. This occurred once too often, and Paganini was 
left behind. At the next station a postchaise was despatched in 
search of him; he was found in a towering passion, and, as he 
refused to pay the cost of the conveyance, he was taken before the 
magistrate, who, unfortunately for him, did not see the necessity 
of indulging his eccentricity, and mulcted him in damages. 

There was undoubtedly something of the charlatan about 
Paganini. Thomas Moore says he constantly abused his powers: 
‘he could play divinely, and docs so sometimes for a minute or 
two; but then come his tricks and surprises, his bow in con- 
vulsions, and his enharmonics, like the mewings of an expiring 
cat.” Mystery had great charms for him. For a long time he 
puzzled the best violinists by tuning his instrument in different 
ways, and, as he always took particular care never to do this 
tuning within hearing, many of his feats on the platform appeared 
inexplicable and impossible. Violinists implored him unavail- 
ingly to show them how he produced his effects. He would get a 
little group together, begin to play, and just as he had reached 
the difficult passage every one longed to see done, he would peer 
into the faces of his listeners, suddenly stop, and exclaim, ‘ Aud 
so forth, gentlemen!’ Mystery, again, surrounded his répertoire. 
He very seldom played any other music than his own; and 
although he occasionally took part in a quartett or a concerto by 
one of the great masters, he made no effect with it. He used to 
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say that if he played another composer’s work he was obliged to 
arrange it to suit his peculiar style, and it was less trouble to 
write a piece for himself. If by any chance he did play a classical 
work he invariably took such liberties with it as enabled him to 
display his powers in his own way. Publishers sought to purchase 
his compositions, but he set such an exorbitant price on them 
that treating with him was out of the question. No doubt he did 
this designedly. At his concerts he was always careful never to 
allow any other violinist to see his music on paper ; and when he 
did practise, which was seldom in later life, it was always in private. 

There is a strong suspicion of quackery about all this; yet, as 
one of his biographers has said, the extraordinary effect of his 
playing could have had its source only in his extraordinary 
genius. If genius be ‘the power of taking infinite pains,’ he 
certainly showed it in a wonderful degree. Fétis tells us that he 
was known to have tried the same passage in a thousand different 
ways during ten or twelve hours, and to be completely over- 
whelmed with fatigue at the endof theday. The word ‘ difficulty ’ 
had no place in his vocabulary. The most intricate music of the 
day was but child’s play to him, as a certain painter at Parma 
once found, much to his chagrin. This gentleman discredited 
the common belief that Paganini could get through the most 
difficult music at first sight. He possessed a valuable Cremona 
violin, which he offered to present to the virtuoso if he could 
perform, straight off,a manuscript concerto which he placed before 
him. ‘This instrument is yours,’ said he, ‘if you can play in a 
masterly manner that concerto at first sight.’ ‘In that case, my 
friend,’ replied Paganini, ‘you may bid adieu to it at once,’ 
which the painter, according to the bargain, found he had to do 
a few minutes later. Mere perfection of technique, however, 
would never have thrown the whole of musical Europe into the 
state of excitement produced by Paganini wherever he appeared. 
‘With the first notes his audience was spellbound ; there was in 
him—though certainly not the evil spirit suspected by the super- 
stitious—a demonic element which irresistibly took hold of those 
who came within its sphere.’ Moscheles was not a man to be 
excited over nothing, and he wrote: ‘His constant and daring 
flights, his newly discovered flageolet tones, his gift of fusing and 
beautifying subjects of the most diverse kind—all these phases of 
genius so completely bewilder my musical perceptions that for 
days afterwards my head is on fire and my brain reels.’ The 
Scotch people, who had not yet forgotten their own Niel Gow— 
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the ‘man who played the fiddle weel ’"—were almost terrified by 
his cleverness and appearance. In one town he came on the 
platform, cast a ghostly glance around the crowded hall, and, ex- 
tending his right arm, held the bow pointing to the right, and im- 
mediately began to send forth mysterious music with the fingers 
of his left hand. Softer and softer grew the music, until at last he 
brought down the bow on the strings with such force that several 
people fainted with fear. So intense was the excitement that at 
the close of the performance the audience felt a painful relief. 

It was generally supposed during his lifetime that Paganini 
had more regard for bank-notes than for musical notes—that, in 
fact, he was a heartless, selfish miser. It is true that, as a rule, 
he was very chary with his money (he died worth 80,000l.), but 
that he was also occasionally generous is amply proved by several 
incidents in his career. One of his last concerts was given at 
Turin for the benefit of the poor. He gave Berlioz, the great 
French composer, the large sum of 20,000 francs, simply as a 
mark of admiration for the latter’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique.’ 
But better than this was the manner of his befriending a little 
Italian whom he found playing on the streets of Vienna. The boy 
confided to him that he supported his sick mother by his playing, 
and that he had come from the other side of the Alps. Paganini 
was touched at once. He literally emptied his pockets into the lad’s 
hand, and, taking his poor instrument from him, began ‘the most 
grotesque and extraordinary performance possible.’ Presently there 
was quite a crowd around the curious pair, and Paganini, concluding 
his solo, went round with the hat. A splendid collection was the 
result, and after handing this to the boy Paganini walked off with 
his companion, remarking, ‘I hope I have done a good turn to 
that little animal.’ With Paganini anyone belonging to the lower 
orders was always addressed as an ‘animal.’ When such an indi- 
vidual dared to speak to him he would turn his back and inquire 
of his companion, ‘ What does this animal want with me ?’ 

It has been said that ‘ he who loves children can’t be a bad 
man,’ and if there is any truth in the remark Paganini must have 
been less black than he has sometimes been painted. He had a 
little son whom he wished the world to know by the high-sound- 
ing names of Alexander Cyrus Achilles, though at home he was 
content to call him simply Achillino. A friend once called io 
take Paganini to the theatre where he was to play in a concert in 
the evening, arranged between the acts. This is the description 
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the friend gives of how he found him: ‘I went to Paganini’s 
lodgings, and I cannot easily describe the disorder of the whole 
apartment. On the table was one violin, on the sofa another. 
The diamond snuff-boxes which sovereigns had given him were 
one on the bed and one of them among his child’s toys; music, 
money, caps, matches, letters, and boots pell-mell here and there; 
chairs, table, and even the bed removed from their place, a perfect 
chaos, and Paganini in the midst of it. A black silk cap covered 
his still deeper black hair, a yellow tie loose round his neck, and 
a jacket of a chocolate colour hung on him as on a peg. He had 
Achillino in his lap, who was very ill-tempered because he had to 
have his hands washed. Suddenly he broke loose from his father, 
who said to me, “1 am quite in despair ; I don’t know what to do 
with him; the poor child wants amusement, and I am nearly 
exhausted playing with him.” Barely were the words out of his 
mouth, when Achillino, armed with his little wooden sword, pro- 
voked his father to deadly combat. Up got Paganini, catching 
hold of an umbrella to defend himself. It was too funny to see 
the long thin figure of Paganini in slippers retreating from his 
son, whose head barely reached up to his father’s knees. He 
made quite a furious onslaught on his father, who, retreating, 
shouted, “Enough, enough! I am wounded!” but the little 
rascal would not be satisfied ere he saw his adversary tumble and 
fall down vanquished on the bed. But the time passed and we 
had to be off, and now the real comedy began. He wanted his 
white necktie, his polished boots, his dress-coat. Nothing could 
be found. All was hidden away. And by whom? By his son 
Achillino. The little one giggled the whole time, seeing his 
father with long strides travelling from one end of the room to 
the other seeking his clothes. ‘What have you done with all 
my things?” he asked. ‘“ Where have you hidden them?” The 
boy pretended to be very much astonished and perfectly dumb. 
He shrugged his shoulders, inclined his head sideways, and mi- 
mically indicated that he knew nothing whatever of the mishap. 
After a long search the boots were discovered under the pillow- 
case, the necktie was lying quietly in one of the boots, the coat 
was hidden in the portmanteau, and in the drawer of the dinner- 
table, covered with napkins, was the waistcoat! Every time 
Paganini found one of the missing objects he put it on in triumph, 
perpetually accompanied by the little man, who was delighted to 
see his father looking for the things where he knew they could 
not be found ; but Paganini’s patience with him was unwearied.’ 
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The little hero of this incident was the fruit of Paganini’s 
liaison with the cantatrice Antonio Bianchi, of Como. Of this 
lady Paganini himself tells us that, after many years of a most 
devoted life, her temper became so violent that a separation was 
necessary. ‘ Antonio,’ he says, ‘ was constantly tormented by the 
most fearful jealousy ; one day she happened to be behind my 
chair when I was writing some lines in the album of a great 
pianiste, and when she read the few amiable words I had composed 
in honour of the artiste to whom the book belonged, she tore it 
from my hands, demolished it on the spot, and so fearful was her 
rage that she would have assassinated me.’ To this termagant 
Paganini left an annuity of 60/.; and yet he has been charged 
with a lack of generosity! There are other affairs of the heart 
that might be told of besides that of Antonio. One notable epoch 
in his life was when, reciprocating the passion of a lady of high 
rank, Paganini withdrew with her to her estate in Tuscany. The 
lady played the guitar, and, enamoured of everything about his 
divinity, the King of the Violin gave up his own instrument in 
favour of the lady’s, upon which he soon became an extraordinary 
player. This was, however, in the adolescent period, when love 
generally cools as quickly in the castle as it does in the cottage. 
The only tangible result of the little episode was a series of 
sonatas for the unusual combination of violin and guitar, some of 
which have been preserved. 

It need hardly be said that Paganini was not a deeply religious 
man. Nominally he was a Roman Catholic, but he died refusing | 
the last sacraments of the Church, and, as a consequence, his corpse 
lay for five years practically unburied. The circumstances of the 
case were peculiar. It seems that, a week before his death, the 
Bishop of Nice sent a priest to administer the usual rites, but 
Paganini, not believing that his end was so near, would not receive 
them. The Bishop accordingly refused him burial in consecrated 
ground, and, pending some arrangement, the coffin lay for a long 
time in the hospital at Nice. The body was afterwards removed 
to Villa Franca, near Genoa, but still it was not to rest. Reports 
got abroad that piteous cries were heard at night, and the young 
Baron Paganini at last, by making a direct appeal to the Pope, 
obtained leave to bury his father’s remains—five years after the 
decease !—in the village church near Villa Gaiona. Strange irony 
of fate! He who had been decorated with honours by the Pope 
himself was in the end refused by that same Pope the rites of 
Christian burial ! 
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BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MICAH CLARKE,’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOW SIR NIGEL LORING PUT A PATCH UPON HIS EYE. 


Ir was on the morning of Friday, the eight-and-twentieth day of 
November, two days before the feast of St. Andrew, that the cog 
and her two prisoners, after a weary tacking up the Gironde and 
the Garonne, dropped anchor at last in front of the noble city of 
Bordeaux. With wonder and admiration, Alleyne, leaning over the 
bulwarks, gazed at the forest of masts, the swarm of boats darting 
hither and thither on the bosom of the broad curving stream, and 
the grey crescent-shaped city which stretched with many a tower 
and minaret along the western shore. Never had he in his quiet 
life seen so great a town, nor was there in the whole of England, 
save London alone, one which might match it in size or in wealth. 
Here came the merchandise of all the fair countries which are 
watered by the Garonne and the Dordogne—the cloths of the south, 
the skins of Guienne, the wines of the Médoc—to be borne away to 
Hull, Exeter, Dartmouth, Bristol or Chester, in exchange for the 
wools and woolfels of England. Here too dwelt those famous 
smelters and welders who had made the Bordeaux steel the most 
trusty upon earth, and could give a temper to lance or to sword 
which might mean dear life to its owner. Alleyne could see the 
smoke of their forges reeking up in the clear morning air. The 
storm had died down now to a gentle breeze, which wafted to his 
ears the long-drawn stirring bugle-calls which sounded from the 
ancient ramparts. 
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‘Hola, mon petit !’ said Aylward, coming up to where he stood. 
‘Thou art a squire now, and like enough to win the golden spurs, 
while I am still the master-bowman, and master-bowman I shall 
bide. I dare scarce wag my tongue so freely with you as when we 
tramped together past Wilverley Chase, else I might be your guide 
now, for indeed I know every house in Bordeaux as a friar knows 
the beads on his rosary.’ 
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‘ Nay, Aylward,’ said Alleyne, laying his hand upon the sleeve of 
his companion’s frayed jerkin, ‘ you cannot think me so thrall as to 
throw aside an old friend because I have had some small share of 
good fortune. I take it unkind that you should have thought such 
evil of me.’ 

‘Nay, mon gar. “T'was but a flight shot to see if the wind 
blew steady, though I were a rogue to doubt it.’ 

‘Why, had I not met you, Aylward, at the Lyndhurst inn, 
who can say where I had now been! Certes, I had not gone to 
Twynham Castle, nor become squire to Sir Nigel, nor met F 
He paused abruptly and flushed to his hair, but the bowman was 
too busy with his own thoughts to notice his young companion’s 
embarrassment. 

‘It was a good hostel, that of the “ Pied Merlin,”’ remarked 
Aylward. ‘By myten finger bones! when I hang bow on nail and 
change my brigandine for a tunic, I might do worse than take over 
the dame and her business.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Alleyne, ‘that you were betrothed to some 
one at Christchurch.’ 

‘To three,’ Aylward answered moodily, ‘to three. I fear I may 
not go back to Christchurch. I might chance to see hotter service 
in Hampshire than I have ever donein Gascony. But mark you now 
yonder lofty turret in the centre, which stands back from the river 
and hath a broad banner upon the summit. See the rising sun 
flashes full upon it and sparkles on the golden lions. ’Tis the royal 
banner of England, crossed by the prince’s label. There he dwells 
in the Abbey of St. Andrew, where he hath kept his court these 
years back. Beside it is the minster of the same saint, who hath 
the town under his very special care.’ 

‘ And how of yon grey turret on the left ?’ 

‘’Tis the fane of St. Micheel, as that upon the right is of 
St. Remi. There, too, above the poop of yonder nief, you see the 
towers of Saint Croix and of Pey Berland. Mark also the mighty 
ramparts which are pierced by the three water-gates, and sixteen 
others to the landward side.’ 

‘ And how is it, good Aylward, that there comes so much music 
from the town? I seem to hear a hundred trumpets, all calling 
in chorus.’ 

‘It would be strange else, seeing that all the great lords of 
England and of Gascony are within the walls, and each would have 
his trumpeter blow as loud as his neighbour, lest it might be 
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thought that his dignity had been abated. Ma foi! they make as 
much louster as a Scotch army, where every man fills himself with 
girdle-cakes, and sits up all night to blow upon the toodle-pipe. 
See all along the banks how the pages water the horses, and there 
beyond the town how they gallop them over the plain! For every 
horse you see a belted knight hath herbergage in the town, for, as 
I learn, the men-at-arms and archers have already gone forward 
to Dax.’ 

‘TI trust, Aylward,’ said Sir Nigel, coming upon deck, ‘ that the 
men are ready forthe land. Go tell them that the boats will be 
for them within the hour.’ 

The archer raised his hand in salute, and hastened forward. In 
the mean time Sir Oliver had followed his brother knight, and the 
two paced the poop together, Sir Nigel in his plum-coloured velvet 
suit with flat cap of the same, adorned in front with the Lady 
Loring’s glove and girt round with a curling ostrich feather. The 
lusty knight, on the other hand, was. clad in the very latest mode, 
with céte-hardie, doublet, pourpoint, court-pie, and paltock of 
olive-green, picked out with pink and jagged at the edges. A red 
chaperon or cap, with long hanging cornette, sat daintily on the 
back of his black-curled head, while his gold-hued shoes were 
twisted up &la poulaine, as though the toes were shooting forth a 
tendril which might hope in time to entwine itself around his 
massive leg. 

‘Once more, Sir Oliver,’ said Sir Nigel, looking shorewards 
with sparkling eyes, ‘do we find ourselves at the gate of honour, 
the door which hath so often led us to all that is knightly and 
worthy. There flies the prince’s banner, and it would be well 
that we haste ashore and pay our obeisance to him. The boats 
already swarm from the bank.’ 

‘There is a goodly hostel near the west gate, which is famed 
for the stewing of spiced pullets,’ remarked Sir Oliver. ‘We 
might take the edge of our hunger off ere we seek the prince, 
for though his tables are gay with damask and silver he is no 
trencherman himself, and hath no sympathy for those who are 
his betters.’ 

* His betters!’ 

‘ His betters before the tranchoir, lad. Sniff not treason where 
none is meant. Ihave seen him smile in his quiet way because I 
had looked for the fourth time towards the carving squire. And 
indeed to watch him dallying with a little gobbet of bread, or sip- 
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ping his cup of thrice-watered wine, is enough to make a man feel 
shame at his own hunger. Yet war and glory, my good friend, 
though well enough in their way, will not serve to tighten such a 
belt as clasps my waist.’ 

‘How read you that coat which hangs over yonder galley, 
Alleyne ?’ asked Sir Nigel. . 

‘ Argent, a bend vert between cotises dancetté gules.’ 

‘It is anorthern coat. I have seen it in the train of the 
Percies. From the shields, there is not one of these vessels 
which hath not knight or baron aboard. I would mine eyes were 
better. How read you this upon the left?’ 

‘ Argent and azure, a barry wavy of six.’ 

‘Ha, it is the sign of the Wiltshire Stourtons! And there be- 
yond I see the red and silver of the Worsleys of Apuldercombe, 
who like myself are of Hampshire lineage. Close behind us is the 
moline cross of the gallant William Molyneux, and beside it the 
bloody chevrons of the Norfolk Woodhouses, with the annulets of 
the Musgraves of Westmoreland. By St. Paul! it would be a very 
strange thing if so noble a company were to gather without some 
notable deed of arms arising from it. And here is our boat, Sir 
Oliver, soit seems best to me that we should go to the abbey with 
our squires, leaving Master Hawtayne to have his own way in the 
unloading.’ 

The horses both of knights and squires were speedily lowered 
into a broad lighter, and reached the shore almost as soon as their 
masters. Sir Nigel bent his knee devoutly as he put foot on land, 
and taking a small black patch from his bosom he bound it tightly 
over his left eye. 

‘May the blessed George and the memory of my sweet lady- 
love raise high my heart!’ quoth he. ‘ And as a token I vow that 
I will not take this patch from mine eye until I have seen some- 
thing of this country of Spain, and done such a small deed as it 
Jies in me to do. And this I swear upon the cross of my sword 
and upon the glove of my lady.’ 

‘In truth, you take me back twenty years, Nigel,’ quoth Sir 
Oliver, as they mounted and rode slowly through the water-gate. 
‘After Cadsand, I deem that the Trench thought that we were 
an army of the blind, for there was scarce a man who had not 
closed an eye for the greater love and honour of his Jady. Yet 
it goes hard with you that you should darken one side, when 
with both open you can scarce tell a horse from a mule. In 
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truth, friend, I think that you step over the line of reason in this 
matter.’ 

‘Sir Oliver Buttesthorn,’ said the little knight shortly, ‘ I would 
have you to understand that, blind as I am, I can yet see the path 
of honour very clearly, and that that is a road upon which I do 
not crave another man’s guidance.’ 

‘By my soul,’ said Sir Oliver, ‘ you are as tart as verjuice this 
morning! If you are bent upon a quarrel with me I must leave 
you to your humour and drop into the “ Téte d’Or” here, for I 
marked a varlet pass the door who bare a smoking dish, which 
had, methought, a most excellent smell.’ 

‘Nenny, nenny,’ cried his comrade, laying his hand upon his 
knee; ‘we have known each other over long to fall out, Oliver, 
like two raw pages at their first épreuves. You must come with 
me first to the prince, and then back to the hostel; though sure 
I am that it would grieve his heart that any gentle cavalier should 
turn from his board to a common tavern. But is not that my 
Lord Delewar who waves to us? Ha! my fair lord, God and Our 
Lady be with you! And there is Sir Robert Cheney. Good 
morrow, Robert! Iam right glad to see you,’ 

The two knights walked their horses abreast, while Alleyne 
and Ford, with John Northbury, who was squire to Sir Oliver, 
kept some paces behind them, a spear’s length in front of Black 
Simon and of the Winchester guidon-bearer, Northbury, a lean 
silent man, had been to those parts before, and sat his horse with 
a rigid neck; but the two young squires gazed eagerly to right 
or left, and plucked each other’s sleeves to call attention to the 
many strange things on every side of them. 

‘See to the brave stalls!’ cried Alleyne. ‘See to the noble 
armour set forth, and the costly taffeta—and oh, Ford, see to where 
the scrivener sits with the pigments and the ink-horns, and the 
rolls of sheepskin as white as the Beaulieu napery! Saw man 
ever the like before?’ 

‘ Nay, man, there are finer stallsin Cheapside,’ answered Ford, 
whose father had taken him to London on occasion of one of the 
Smithfield joustings. ‘I have seen a silversmith’s booth there 
which would serve to buy either side of this street. But mark 
these houses, Alleyne, how they thrust forth upon the top. And 
see to the coats-of-arms at every window, and banner or pensel on 
the roof.’ 

‘ And the churches!’ cried Alleyne. ‘The Priory at Christ- 
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church was a noble pile, but it was cold and bare, methinks, by 
one of these, with their frettings, and their carvings, and their 
traceries, as though some great ivy-plant of stone had curled and 
wantoned over the walls.’ 

‘ And hark to the speech of the folk!’ said Ford. ‘Was ever 
such a hissing and clacking? I wonder that they have not wit to 
learn English now that they have come under the English crown. 
By Richard of Hampole! there are fair faces amongst them. See 
the wench with the brown wimple! Out on you, Alleyne, 
that you would rather gaze upon dead stone than on living 
flesh !’ 

It was little wonder that the richness and ornament, not only 
of church and of stall, but of every private house as well, should 
have impressed itself upon the young squires. The town was 
now at the height of its fortunes. Besides its trade and its 
armourers, other causes had combined to pour wealth into it. 
War, which had wrought evil upon so many fair cities around, 
had brought nought but good to this one. As her French sisters 
decayed she increased, for here, from north, and from east, and 
from south, came the plunder to be sold and the ransom money 
to be spent. Through all her sixteen landward gates there had 
set for many years a double tide of empty-handed soldiers hurrying 
Francewards, and of enriched and laden bands who brought their 
spoils home. The prince’s court, too, with its swarm of noble 
barons and wealthy knights, many of whom, in imitation of 
their master, had brought their ladies and their children from 
England, all helped to swell the coffers of the burghers. Now, 
with this fresh influx of noblemen and cavaliers, food and lodg- 
ings were scarce to be had, and the Prince was hurrying forward 
his forces to Dax in Gascony to relieve the overcrowding of his 
capital. 

In front of the minster and abbey of St. Andrew’s was a large 
square crowded with priests, soldiers, women, friars, and burghers, 
who made it their common centre for sight-seeing and gossip. 
Amid the knots of noisy and gesticulating townsfolk, many small 
parties of mounted knights and squires threaded their way towards 
the prince’s quarters, where the huge iron-clamped doors were thrown 
back to show that he held audience within. Two score archers stood 
about the gateway, and beat back from time to time with their 
bow-staves the inquisitive and chattering crowd who swarmed 
round the portal. Twoknights in full armour, with lances raised 
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and closed vizors, sat their horses on either side, while in the 
centre, with two pages to tend upon him, there stood a noble-faced 
man in flowing purple gown, who pricked off upon a sheet of 
parchment the style and title of each applicant, marshalling them 
in their due order, and giving to each the place and facility which 
his rank demanded. His long white beard and searching eyes 
imparted to him an air of masterful dignity, which was increased 
by his tabard-like vesture and the heraldic barret cap with triple 
plume which bespoke his office. 

‘It is Sir William de Pakington, the prince’s own herald and 
scrivener,’ whispered Sir Nigel as they pulled up amid the line of 
knights who awaited admission. ‘Ill fares it with the man who 
would venture to deceive him. He hath by rote the name of 
every knight of France or of England, and all the tree of his 
family, with his kinships, coat-armour, marriages, augmenta- 
tions, abatements, and I know not what beside. We may leave 
our horses here with the varlets, and push forward with our 
squires.’ 

Following Sir Nigel’s counsel, they pressed on upon foot until 
they were close to the prince’s secretary, who was in high debate 
with a young and foppish knight, who was bent upon making his 
way past him. 

‘Mackworth!’ said the king-at-arms. ‘It is in my mind, 
young sir, that you have not been presented before.’ 

‘ Nay, it is but a day since I set foot in Bordeaux, but I feared 
lest the prince should think it strange that I had not waited upon 
him.’ 

‘The prince hath other things to think upon,’ quoth Sir 
William de Pakington ; ‘ but if you be a Mackworth you must be 
a Mackworth of Normanton, and indeed I see now that your coat 
is sable and ermine.’ 

‘IT am a Mackworth of Normanton,’ the other answered, with 
some uneasiness of manner. 

‘Then must you be Sir Stephen Mackworth, for I learn that 
when old Sir Guy died he came in for the arms and the name, the 
war-cry and the profit.’ 

‘Sir Stephen is my elder brother, and I am Arthur, the second 
son,’ said the youth. 

‘In sooth and in sooth!’ cried the king-at-arms with scornful 
eyes. ‘And pray, sir second son, where is the cadency mark 
which should mark your rank? Dare you to wear your brother’s 
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coat without the crescent which should stamp you as his cadet ? 
Away to your lodgings, and come not nigh the prince until the 
armourer hath placed the true charge upon your shield.’ As the 
youth withdrew in confusion, Sir William’s keen eye singled out 
the five red roses from amid the overlapping shields and cloud of 
pennons which faced him. 

‘Ha!’ he cried, ‘there are charges here which are above 
counterfeit. The roses of Loring and the boar’s head of Buttes- 
thorn may stand back in peace, but, by my faith! they are not to 
be held back in war. Welcome, Sir Oliver, Sir Nigel! Chandos 
will be glad to his very heart-roots when he sees you. This way, 
my fair sirs. Your squires are doubtless worthy the fame of their 
masters. Down this passage, Sir Oliver! Edricson! Ha! one of 
the old strain of Hampshire Edricsons, I doubt not. And Ford, 
they are of a south Saxon stock, and of good repute. There are 
Northburys in Cheshire and in Wiltshire, and also, as I have heard, 
upon the borders. So, my fair sirs, and I shall see that you are 
shortly admitted.’ 

He had finished his professional commentary by flinging open a 
folding-door, and ushering the party into a broad hall, which was 
filled with a great number of people who were waiting, like them- 
selves, for an audience. The room was very spacious, lighted on 
one side by three arched and mullioned windows, while opposite 
was a huge fireplace in which a pile of faggots was blazing merrily. 
Many of the company had crowded round, the flames, for the 
weather was bitterly cold; but the two knights seated themselves 
upon a bancal, with their squires standing behind them. Looking 
down the room, Alleyne marked that both floor and ceiling were 
of the richest oak, the latter spanned by twelve arching beams, 
which were adorned at either end by the lilies and the lions of 
the royal arms. On the further side was a small door, on each 
side of which stood men-at-arms. From time to time an elderly 
man in black with rounded shoulders and a long white wand in 
his hand came softly forth from this inner room, and beckoned 
to one or other of the company, who doffed cap and followed 
him. 

The two knights were deep in talk, when Alleyne became 
aware of a remarkable individual who was walking round the room 
in their direction. As he passed each knot of cavaliers every head 
turned to look after him, and it was evident, from the bows and 
respectful salutations on all sides, that the interest which he excited 
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was not due merely to his strange personal appearance. He was 
tall and as straight as a lance, though of a great age, for his hair, 
which curled from under his black velvet cap of maintenance, was as 
white as the new-fallen snow. Yet, from the swing of his stride 
and spring of his step, it was clear that he had not yet lost the fire 
and activity of his youth. His fierce hawk-like face was clean 
shaven like that of a priest, save for a long thin wisp of white 
moustache which drooped down halfway to his shoulder. That he 
had been handsome might be easily judged from his high aquiline 
nose and clear-cut chin; but bis features had been so distorted by 
the seams and scars of old wounds, and by the loss of one eye 
which had been torn from the socket, that there was little left to 
remind one of the dashing young knight who had been fifty years 
ago the fairest as well as the boldest of the English chivalry. Yet 
what knight was there in that hall of St. Andrew’s who would not 
have gladly laid down youth, beauty, and all that he possessed to 
win the fame of thisman? For who could be named with Chandos, 
the stainless knight, the wise councillor, the valiant warrior, the 
hero of Crécy, of Winchelsea, of Poictiers, of Auray, and of as many 
other battles as there were years to his life ? 

‘Ha, my little heart of gold!’ he cried, darting forward sud- 
denly and throwing his arms round Sir Nigel. ‘I heard that you 
were here, and have been seeking you.’ 

‘My fair and dear lord,’ said the knight, returning the 
watrior’s embrace, ‘I have indeed come back to you, for where 
else shall I go that I may learn to be a gentle and a hardy 
knight ?’ 

‘ By my troth,’ said Chandos with a smile, ‘it is very fitting 
that we should be companions, Nigel, for since you have tied up 
one of your eyes, and I have had the mischance to lose one of 
mine, we have but a pair between us. Ah, Sir Oliver! you were 
on the blind side of me and I saw you not. A wise woman hath 
made prophecy that this blind side will one day be the death of 
me. We shall go in to the prince anon; but in truth he hath much 
upon his hands, for what with Pedro, and the King of Majorca, 
and the King of Navarre, who is no two days of the same mind, 
and the Gascon barons who are all chaffering for terms like so 
many hucksters, he hath an uneasy part to play. But how left 
you the Lady Loring ?’ 

‘She was well, my fair lord, and sent her service and greetings 
to you.’ 
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‘I am ever her knight and slave. And your journey, I trust 
that it was pleasant ?’ 

‘As heart could wish. We had sight of two rover galleys, and 
even came to have some slight bickering with them.’ 

‘Ever in luck’s way, Nigel!’ quoth Sir John. ‘We must hear 
the tale anon. But I deem it best that ye should leave your 
squires and come with me, for, howsoe’er pressed the prince may 
be, [am very sure that he would be loth to keep two old comrades- 
in-arms upon the further side of the door. Follow close behind 
me, and I will forestall old Sir William, though I can scarce pro- 
mise to roll forth your style and rank as is his wont.’ So saying, 
he led the way to the inner chamber, the two companions tread- 
ing close at his heels, and nodding to right and left as they caught 
sight of familiar faces among the crowd. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW THERE WAS STIR AT THE ABBEY OF ST, ANDREW'S. 


THE prince’s reception-room, although of no great size, was fitted 
up with all the state and luxury which the fame and power of its 
owner demanded. A high dais at the further end was roofed in 
by a broad canopy of scarlet velvet spangled with silver fleurs- 
de-lis, and supported at either corner by silver rods. This was 
approached by four steps carpeted with the same material, while 
all round were scattered rich cushions, Oriental mats and costly 
rugs of fur. The choicest tapestries which the looms of Arras 
could furnish draped the walls, whereon the battles of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus were set forth, with the Jewish warriors in plate of proof, 
with crest and lance and banderole, as the naive artists of the day 
were wont to depict them. A few rich settles and bancals, choicely 
carved and decorated with glazed leather hangings of the sort 
termed or basané, completed the furniture of the apartment, save 
that at one side of the dais there stood a lofty perch, upon which 
a cast of three solemn Prussian gerfalcons sat, hooded and jes- 
seled, as silent and motionless as the royal eralan who stood beside 
them. 
In the centre of the dais were ‘two very high chairs with dor- 
serets, which arched forwards over the heads of the occupants, the 
whole covered with light blue silk thickly powdered with golden 
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stars. On that to the right sat a very tall and well-formed man 
with red hair, a livid face, and a cold blue eye, which had in it 
something peculiarly sinister and menacing. He lounged back in 
a careless position, and yawned repeatedly as though heartily 
weary of the proceedings, stooping from time to time to fondle a 
shaggy Spanish greyhound which lay stretched at his feet. On the 
other throne there was perched bolt upright, with prim demeanour, 
as though he felt himself to be upon his good behaviour, a little 
round, pippin-faced person, who smiled and bobbed to every one 
whose eye he chanced to meet. Between and a little in front of 
them, on a humble charette or stool, sat a slim, dark young man, 
whose quiet attire and modest manner would scarce proclaim him 
to be the most noted prince in Europe. A jupon of dark blue 
cloth, tagged with buckles and pendants of gold, seemed but a 
sombre and plain attire amidst the wealth of silk and ermine and 
gilt tissue of fustian with which he was surrounded. He sat with 
his two hands clasped round his knee, his head slightly bent, and 
an expression of impatience and of trouble upon his clear well- 
chiselled features. Behind the thrones there stood two men in 
purple gowns, with ascetic, clean-shaven faces, and half a dozen 
other high dignitaries and office-holders of Aquitaine. Below on 
either side of the steps were forty or fifty barons, knights, and 
courtiers, ranged in a triple row to the right and the left, with a 
clear passage in the centre. 

‘There sits the prince,’ whispered Sir John Chandos as they 
entered. ‘He on the right is Pedro, whom we are about to put 
upon the Spanish throne. The other is Don James, whom we 
purpose with the aid of God to help to his throne in Majorca. 
Now follow me, and take it not to heart if he be a little short in 
his speech, for indeed his mind is full of many very weighty con- 
cerns.’ 

The prince, however, had already observed their entrance, and, 
springing to his feet, he had advanced with a winning smile and 
the light of welcome in his eyes. 

‘We donot need your good offices as herald here, Sir John,’ 
said he in a low but clear voice ; ‘these valiant knights are very 
well known tome. Welcome to Aquitaine, Sir Nigel Loring and 
Sir Oliver Buttesthorn. Nay, keep your knee for my sweet father 
at Windsor. I would have your hands, my friends. We are like 
to give you some work to do ere you see the downs of Hampshire 
once more. Know you aught of Spain, Sir Oliver?’ 
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‘Nought, wiy sire, save that I have heard men say that there 
is a dish named an olla which is prepared there, though I have 
never been clear in my mind as to whether it was but a ragout 
such as is to be found in the south, or whether there is some 
seasoning such as fennel or garlic which is peculiar to Spain.’ _ 

‘Your doubts, Sir Oliver, shall soon be resolved,’ answered 
the prince, laughing heartily, as did many of the barons who sur- 
rounded them. ‘ His majesty here will doubtless order that you 
lave this dish hotly seasoned when we are all safely in Castile.’ 

‘I will have a hotly seasoned dish for some folk I know of,’ 
answered Don Pedro with a cold smile. 

‘But my friend Sir Oliver can fight right hardily without 
either bite or sup,’ remarked the prince. ‘Did I not see him at 
Poictiers, when for two days we had not more than a crust of 
bread and a cup of foul water, yet carrying himself most valiantly ? 
With my own eyes I saw him in the rout sweep the head from a 
knight of Picardy with one blow of his sword.’ 

‘The rogue got between me and the nearest French victual- 
wain,’ muttered Sir Oliver, amid a fresh titter from those who 
were near enough to catch his words. 

‘ How many have you in your train?’ asked the prince, assum- 
ing a graver mien. 

‘I have forty men-at-arms, sire,’ said Sir Oliver. 

‘ And I have one hundred archers and a score of lancers, but 
there are two hundred men who wait for me on this side of the 
water upon the borders of Navarre.’ 

‘And who are they, Sir Nigel ?’ 

‘ They are a free company, sire, and they are called the White 
Company.’ 

To the astonishment of the knight, his words provoked a burst 
of merriment from the barons round, in which the two kings and 
the prince were fain to join. Sir Nigel blinked mildly from one 
to the other, until at last perceiving a stout black-bearded knight 
at his elbow, whose laugh rang somewhat louder than the others, 
he touched him lightly upon the sleeve. 

‘Perchance, my fair sir,’ he whispered, ‘there is some small 
vow of which I may relieve you. Might we not have some 
honourable debate upon the matter? Your gentle courtesy may 
perhaps grant me an exchange of thrusts.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Sir Nigel,’ cried the prince, ‘ fasten not the offence 
upon Sir Robert Briquet, for we are one and all bogged in the 
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same mire. Truth to say, our ears have just been vexed by the 
doings of the same company, and I have even now made vow 
to hang the man who held the rank of captain over it. I 


little thought to find him among the bravest of my own chosen _ 


chieftains. But the vow is now nought, for, as you have never 
seen your company, it would be a fool’s act to blame you for their 
doings.’ 

‘My liege,’ said Sir Nigel, ‘it is a very small matter that I 
should be hanged, albeit the manner of death is somewhat more 
ignoble than I had hoped for. On the other hand, it would be a 
very grievous thing that you, the Prince of England and the flower 
of knighthood, should make a vow, whether in ignorance or no, 
and fail to bring it to fulfilment.’ 

‘Vex not your mind on that,’ the prince answered smiling. 
‘We have had a citizen from Montauban here this very day, who 
told us such a tale of sack and murder and pillage that it moved 
our blood ; but our wrath was turned upon the man who was in 
authority over them, and not on him who had never set eyes upon 
them.’ 

‘ My dear and honoured master,’ cried Nigel, in great anxiety, 
‘I fear me much that in your gentleness of heart you are strain- 
ing this vow which you have taken. If there be so much as a 
shadow of a douvt as to the form of it, it were a thousand times 
best , 

‘Peace! peace!’ cried the prince impatiently. ‘Iam very 
well able to look to my own vows and their performance. We 
hope to see you both in the banquet-hall anon. Meanwhile you 
will attend upon us with our train.’ He bowed, and Chandos, 
plucking Sir Oliver by the sleeve, led them both away to the back 
of the press of courtiers. 

‘Why, little coz,’ he whispered, ‘you are very eager to have 
your neck in a noose. By my soul! had you asked as much from 
our new ally Don Pedro, he had not baulked you. Between friends, 
there is overmuch of the hangman in him, and too little of the 
prince. But indeed this White Company is a rough band, and 
may take some handling ere you find yourself safe in your 
captaincy.’ 

‘I doubt not, with the help of St. Paul, that I shall bring them 
to some order,’ Sir Nigel answered. ‘But there are many faces 
here which are new to me, though others have been before me 
since first I waited upon my dear master, Sir Walter. I pray 
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you to tell me, Sir John, who are these priests upon the 
dais ?’ 

‘The one is the Archbishop of Bordeaux, Nigel, and the other 
the Bishop of Agen.’ 

‘ And the dark knight with grey-streaked beard? By my troth, 
he seems to be a man of much wisdom and valour.’ . 

‘He is Sir William Felton, who, with my unworthy self, is the 
chief counsellor of the prince, he being high steward and I the 
seneschal of Aquitaine.’ 

‘And the knights upon the right, beside Don Pedro ?’ 

‘They are cavaliers of Spain who have followed him in his 
exile. The one at his elbow is Fernando de Castro, who is as 
brave and true a man as heart could wish. In front to the right 
are the Gascon lords. You may well tell them by their clouded 
brows, for there hath been some ill will of late betwixt the prince 
and them. The tall and burly man is the Captal de Buch, whom 
I doubt not that you know, for a braver knight never laid lance in 
rest. That heavy-faced cavalier who plucks his skirts and whispers 
in his ear is Lord Oliver de Clisson, known also as the butcher. 
He it is who stirs up strife, and for ever blows the dying embers 
into flame. The man with the mole upon his cheek is the Lord 
Pommers, and his two brothers stand behind him, with the Lord 

Lesparre, Lord de Rosem, Lord de Mucident, Sir Perducas d’Albret, 
the Souldich de la Trane, and others. Further back are knights 
from Quercy, Limousin, Saintonge, Poitou, and Aquitaine, with 
the valiant Sir Guiscard d’Angle. Thatis he in the rose-coloured 
doublet with the ermine.’ 

‘ And the knights upon this side?’ 

‘They are all Englishmen, some of the household and others 
who, like yourself, are captains of companies. There is Lord 
Neville, Sir Stephen Cossington, and Sir Mathew Gourney, with 
Sir Walter Huet, Sir Thomas Banaster, and Sir Thomas Felton, 
who is the brother of the high steward. Mark well the man with 
the high nose and flaxen beard who hath placed his hand upon 
the shoulder of the dark hard-faced cavalier in the rust-stained 
jupon.’ . 

‘Ay, by St. Paul!’ observed Sir Nigel, ‘they both bear the 
print of their armour upon their cotes-hardies. Methinks they 
are men who breathe freer in a camp than a court,’ 

‘There are many of us who do that, Nigel,’ said Chandos, 
‘and the head of the court is, I dare warrant, among them. But 
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of these two men the one is Sir Hugh Calverley, and the other is 
Sir Robert Knolles.’ 

Sir Nigel and Sir Oliver craned their necks to have the clearer 
view of these famous warriors, the one a chosen leader of free 
companies, the other a man who by his fierce valour and energy 
had raised himself from the lowest ranks until he was second only 
to Chandos himself in the esteem of the army. 

‘He hath no light hand in war, hath Sir Robert,’ said Chandos. 
‘If he passes through a country you may tell it for some years to 
come. I have heard that in the north it is still the use to call a 
house which hath but the two gable-ends left, without walls or 
roof, a Knolles’ mitre.’ 

‘I have often heard of him,’ said Nigel, ‘and I have hoped to 
be so far honoured as to run a course with him. But hark, Sir 
John, what is amiss with the prince?’ 

Whilst Chandos had been conversing with the two knights a 
continuous stream of suitors had been ushered in, adventurers 
seeking to sell their swords and merchants clamouring over some 
grievance, a ship detained for the carriage of troops, or a tun of 
sweet wine which had the bottom knocked out by a troop of 
thirsty archers. A few words from the prince disposed of each 
ease, and if the applicant liked not the judgment, a quick glance 
from the prince’s dark eyes sent him to the door with the 
grievance all gone out of him. The youngruler had sat listlessly 
upon his stool with the two puppet monarchs enthroned behind 
him, but of a sudden a dark anes assed over his face, and he 
sprang to his feet in one of those gusts of passion which were the 
single blot tipon his 1 g g° onerous character. 

‘How now, Don Martin de la Carra?’ he cried. ‘ How now, 
sirrah? What message do you bring to us from our brother of 
Navarre?’ 

The new-comer to whom this abrupt query had been addressed 
was a tall and paar eat handsome cavalier who had just 
been ushered into the apartment. His swarthy cheek and raven 
black hair spoke of the fiery south, and he wore his long black 
cloak — ad across his chest and over his shoulders in a graceful 
sweeping fashion, which was neither English nor French. With 
stately tpi and many profound bows, he advanced to the foot of 
the dais before replying to the prince’s question. 

‘My powerful and illustrious master, he began, ‘Charles, 
King of Navarre, Earl of Evreux, Count of Champagne, who also 
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writeth himself Overlord of Bearn, hereby sends his love and 
greetings to his dear cousin Edward, the Prince of Wales, 
Governor of Aquitaine, Grand Commander of. 

‘Tush! tush! Don Martin!’ interrupted the prince, who 
had been beating the ground with his foot impatiently during 

this stately preamble. ‘ We already know our cousin’s titles and 
style, and, certes, we know our own. To the point, man, and at 
once. Are the passes open to us, or does your master go hack 
from his word pledged to me at Libourne no later than last 
Michaelmas ?’ 

‘It would ill become my gracious master, sire, to go back 
from promise given. He does but ask some delay and certain 
conditions and hostages 

‘Conditions! Hostages! Is he speaking to the Prince of 
England, or is it to the bourgeois provost of some half-captured 
town? Conditions, quotha? He may find much to mend in his 
own condition ere long. The passes are, then, closed to us?’ 

‘ Nay, sire 

‘Thev are open, then?’ 

‘ Nay, sire, if you would but——’ 

‘Enough, enough, Don Martin,’ cried the prince. ‘It is a 
sorry sight to see so true a knight pleading in so false a cause. 
We know the doings of our Cousin Charles. We know that while 
with the right hand he takes our fifty thousand crowns for the 

holding of the passes open, he hath his left outstretched to Henry 
of Trasta are, orto the King of France, all ready to take as manv 
more for the keeping them diva ed. I know our good Charles, and, 
by my blessed name-saint the Confessor, he shall learn that I 
know him. He sets his kingdom up to the best bidder, like some 
scullion farrier selling a glandered horse. He is——’ 

‘ My lord,’ cried Don Martin, ‘I cannot stand here to hear such 
words of my master. Did they come from other lips I should 
know better how to answer them.’ 

Don Pedro frowned and curled his lip, but the prince smiled 
and nodded his approbation. 

‘Your bearing and your words, Don Martin, are such as I 











should have looked for in you,’ he remarked. ‘ You will tell the 


king, your master, that he hath been paid his price, and that if 
he holds to his promise he hath my word for it that no scath 
shall come to his people, nor to their houses or gear. If, how- 
ever, we have not his leave, I shall come close at the heels of this 
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message without his leave, and bearing a key with me which 
shall open all that he may close.’ He stooped and whispered to 
Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Hugh Calverley, who smiled as men 
well pleased, and hastened from the room. 

‘Our Cousin Charles has had experience of our friendship,’ 
the prince continued, ‘and now, by the Saints! he shall feel a 
touch of our displeasure. I send now a message to our Cousin 
Charles which his whole kingdom may read. Let him take heed 
lest worse befall him. Where is my Lord Chandos? Ha, Sir 
John, I commend this worthy knight to your care. You will see 
that he hath refection, and such a purse of gold as may defray 
his charges, for indeed it is great honour to any court to have 
within it so noble and gentle a cavalier. How say you, sire?’ 
he asked, turning to the Spanish refugee, while the herald of 
Navarre was conducted from the chamber by the old warrior. 

‘It is not our custom in Spain to reward pertness in a 
messenger,’ Don Pedro answered, patting the head of his grey- 
hound. ‘Yet we have all heard the lengths to which your royal 


generosity runs.’ 


‘In sooth, yes,’ cried the King of Majorca. 


‘Who should know it better than we,’ said Don Pedro bitterly, 


‘since we have had to fly to you in our trouble as to the natural 
protector of all who are weak?’ 

‘Nay, nay, as brothers to a brother,’ cried the prince, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘We doubt not, with the help of God, to see you 
very soon restored to those thrones from which you have been so 
traitorously thrust.’ 

‘When that happy day comes,’ said Pedro, ‘ then Spain shall 
be to you as Aquitaine, and, be your project what it may, you may 
ever count on every troop and every ship over which flies the 


banner of Castile.’ 
‘ And,’ added the other, ‘upon every aid which the wealth and 


power of Majorca can bestow.’ 

‘Touching the hundred thousand crowns in which I stand 
your debtor,’ continued Pedro carelessly, ‘it can no doubt——’ 

‘Not a word, sire, not a word!’ cried the prince. ‘It is not 
now when you are in grief that I would vex your mind with such 
base and sordid matters. I have ssid once and for ever ttat I 
am yours with every bow-string of my army and every forin in 
my coffers.’ 

‘Ah! here is indeed a mirror of chivalry,’ said Don Pelro. ‘I 
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think, Sir Fernando, since the prince’s bounty is stretched so 
far, that we may make further use of his gracious goodness to the 
extent of fifty thousand crowns. Good Sir William Felton, here, 
will doubtless settle the matter with you.’ 

The stout old English counsellor looked somewhat blank at 
this prompt acceptance of his master’s bounty. 

‘If it please you, sire,’ he said, ‘the public funds are at their 
lowest, seeing that I have paid twelve thousand men of the 
companies, and the new taxes—the hearth tax and the wine tax— 
not yet come in. If you could wait until the promised help from 
England comes ; 

‘Nay, nay, mny sweet cousin,’ cried Don Pedro. ‘Had we 
known that your own coffers were so low, or that this sorry sum 
could have weighed one way or the other, we had been loth 
indeed ‘ 

‘Enough, sire, enough!’ said the prince, flushing with 
vexation. ‘If the public funds be, indeed, so backward, Sir 
William, there is still, I trust, my own private credit, which hath 
never been drawn upon for my own uses, but is now ready in 
the cause of a friend in adversity. Go, raise this money upon 
our own jewels, if nought else may serve, and see that it be paid 
over to Don Fernando.’ 

‘In security I offer ’ cried Don Pedro. 

‘Tush! tush!’ said the prince. ‘I am not a Lombard, sire. 
Your kingly pledge is my security, without bond or seal. Eut I 
have tidings for you, my lords and lieges, that our brother of 
Lancaster is on his way for our capital with four hundred lances 
and as many archers to aid us in our venture. When he hath 
come, and when our fair consort is recovered in her health, which 
I trust by the grace of God may be ere many weeks be past, we 
shall then join the army at Dax, and set our banners to the 
‘breeze once more.’ 

A buzz of joy at the prospect of immediate action rose up 
from the group of warriors. The prince smiled at the martial 
ardour which shone upon every face around him. 

‘It will hearten you to know,’ he continued, ‘ that I have sure 











‘advices that this Henry is a very valiant leader, and that he has it 


in his power to make sucha stand against us as promises to give us 
much honour and pleasure. Of his own people he hath brought 
together, as I learn, some fifty thousand, with twelve thousand of 
the French free companies, who are, as you know, very valiant 
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and expert men-at-arms. It is certain, also, that the brave and 
worthy Bertrand du Guesclin hath ridden into France to the Duke- 
of Anjou, and purposes to take back with him great levies from 
Picardy and Brittany. We hold Bertrand in high esteem, for he- 
has oft before been at great pains to furnish us with an honour- 
able encounter. What think you of it, my worthy Captal? He 
took you at Cocherel, and, by my soul! you will have the chance 
now to pay that score.’ 

The Gascon warrior winced a little at the allusion, nor were 
his countrymen around him better pleased, for on the only 
occasion when they had encountered the arms of France without 
English aid they had met with a heavy defeat. 

‘There are some who say, sire,’ said the burly De Clisson,. 
‘that the score is already overpaid, for that without Gascon help 
Bertrand had not been taken at Auray, nor had King John been 
overborne at Poictiers.’ 

‘ By heaven, but this is too much !’ cried an English nobleman. 
‘ Methinks that Gascony is too small a cock to crow so lustily.’ 

‘The smaller cock, my Lord Audley, may have the longer 
spur,’ remarked the Captal de Buch. 

‘May have its comb clipped if it make over much noise,’ 
broke in an Englishman. 

‘By Our Lady of Rocamadour!’ cried the Lord of Mucident, 
‘this is more than I can abide. Sir John Charnell, you shall 
answer to me for those words!’ 

‘Freely, my lord, and when you will,’ returned the English- 
man carelessly. 

‘My Lord de Clisson,’ cried Lord Audley, ‘ you look somewhat 
fixedly in my direction. By God’s soul! I should be right glad to 
go further into the matter with you.’ 

‘And you, my Lord of Pommers,’ said Sir Nigel, pushing his 
way to the front, ‘it is in my mind that we might break a lance 
in gentle and honourable debate over the question.’ 

For a moment a dozen challenges flashed backwards and for- 
wards at this sudden bursting of the cloud which had lowered so 
long between the knights of the two nations. Furious and gesti- 
culating the Gascons, white and cold and sneering the English, 
while the prince with a half smile glanced from one party to the 
other, like a man who loved to dwell upon a fiery scene, and yet 
dreaded lest the mischief go so far that he might find it beyond 
his control. 
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‘ Friends, friends!’ he cried at last, ‘this quarrel must go no 
further. The man shall answer to me, be he Gascon or English, 
who carries it beyond this room. I have overmuch need for your 
swords that you should turn them upon each other. Sir John 
Charnell, Lord Audley, you do not doubt the courage of our 
friends of Gascony ?’ 

‘Not I, sire,’ Lord Audley answered. ‘I have seen them fight 
too often not to know that they are very hardy and valiant 
gentlemen.’ 

‘And so say I,’ quoth the other Englishman; ‘but, certes, 
there is no fear of our forgetting it while they have a tongue in 
their heads.’ 

‘ Nay, Sir John,’ said the prince, reprovingly, ‘all peoples have 
their own use and customs. There are some who might call us 
cold and dull and silent. But you hear, my lords of Gascony, 
that these gentlemen had no thought to throw a slur upon your 
honour or your valour, so let all anger fade from your mind. 
Clisson, Captal, De Pommers, I have your word ?’ 

‘We are your subjects, sire,’ said the Gascon barons, though 
with no very good grace. ‘ Your words are our law.’ 

‘Then shall we bury all cause of unkindness in a flagon of 
Malvoisie,’ said the prince, cheerily. ‘Ho, there! the doors of 
the banquet-hall! I have been overlong from my sweet spouse, 
but I shall be back with you anon. Let the sewers serve and the 
minstrels play, while we drain a cup to the brave days that are 
before us in the south!’ He turned away, accompanied by the 
two monarchs, while the rest of the company, with many a com- 
pressed lip and menacing eye, filed slowly through the side-door 
to the great chamber in which the royal tables were set forth. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HOW ALLEYNE WON HIS PLACE IN AN HONOURABLE GUILD. 


Wuitst the prince’s council was sitting, Alleyne and Ford had 
remained in the outer hall, where they Were soon surrounded by a 
noisy group of young Englishmen of their own rank, all eager to 
hear the latest news from England. 

‘How is it with the old man at Windsor ?’ asked one. 

‘And how with the good Queen Philippa ?’ 
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‘And how with Dame Alice Perrers ?’ cried a third. 

‘The devil take your tongue, Wat !’ shouted a tall young man, 
seizing the last speaker by the collar and giving him an admo- 
nitory shake. ‘The prince would take your head off for those 
words.’ 

‘By God’s coif! Wat would miss it but little,’ said another. 
‘It is as empty as a beggar’s wallet.’ 

‘As empty as an English squire, coz,’ cried the first speaker. 
* What a devil has become of the maitre-des-tables and his sewers? 
They have not put forth the trestles yet.’ 

‘Mon Dieu! if a man could eat himself into knighthood, 
Humphrey, you had been a banneret at the least,’ observed 
another, amid a burst of laughter. 

‘And if youcould drink yourself in, old leather-head, you had 
been first baron of the realm,’ cried the aggrieved Humphrey. 
‘But how of England, my lads of Loring ?’ 

‘I take it,’ said Ford, ‘that it is much as it was when you 
were there last, save that perchance there is a little less noise 
there.’ 

‘ And why less noise, young Solomon ?’ 

‘ Ah, that is for your wit to discover.’ 

‘Pardieu! here is a paladin come over, with the Hampshire 
mud still sticking to his shoes. He means that the noise is less 
for our being out of the country.’ 

‘ They are very quick in these parts,’ said Ford, turning to 
Alleyne. 

‘ How are we to take this, sir?’ asked the ruffling squire. 

‘You may take it as it comes,’ said Ford carelessly. 

‘ Here is pertness!’ cried the other. 

Sir, I honour your truthfulness,’ said Ford. 

‘Stint it, Humphrey,’ said the tall squire, with a burst of 
laughter. ‘You will have little credit from this gentleman, I 
perceive. Tongues are sharp in Hampshire, sir.’ 

‘ And swords ?’ 

‘Hum! we may prove that. In two days’ time is the vépres 
du tournoi, when we may see if your lance is as quick as your 
wit.’ 

* All very well, Roger Harcomb,’ cried a burly, bull-necked 
young man, whose square shoulders and massive limbs told of 
exceptional personal strength. ‘You pass too lightly over the 
matter. We are not to be so easily overcrowed. The Lord 
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Loring hath given his proofs; but we know nothing of his 
squires, save that one of them hath a railing tongue. And how 


of you, young sir?’ bringing his heavy hand down on Alleyne’s 


shoulder. 

‘And what of me, young sir?’ 

‘Ma foi! this is my lady’s page come over. Your cheek will 
be browner and your hand harder ere you see your mother again.’ 

‘If my hand is not hard, it is ready.’ 

‘Ready? Ready for what? For the hem of my lady’s 
train ?’ 

‘ Ready to chastise insolence, sir!’ cried Alleyne with flashing 
eyes. 

‘Sweet little coz!’ answered the burly squire. ‘Such a 
dainty colour! Such a mellow voice! Eyes of a bashful maid, 
and hair like a three years’ babe! Voila!’ He passed his thick 
fingers roughly through the youth’s crisp golden curls. 

‘You seek to force a quarrel, sir,’ said the.young man, white 
with anger. 

‘And what then ?’ 

‘Why, you do it like a country boor, and not like a gentle 
squire. Hast been ill bred and as ill taught. I serve a master 
who could show you how such things should be done.’ 

‘And how would he do it, oh pink of squires?’ 

‘He would neither be loud nor would he be unmannerly, but 
rather more gentle than is his wont. He would say, “Sir, I 
should take it as an honour to do some small deed of arms against 
you, not for mine own glory or advancement, but rather for the 
fame of my lady and for the upholding of chivalry.” Then he 
would draw his glove, thus, and throw it on the ground; or, if he 
had cause to think that he had to deal with a churl, he might 
throw it in his face—as I do now!’ 

A buzz of excitement went up from the knot of squires as 
Alleyne, his gentle nature turned by this causeless attack into 
fiery resolution, dashed his glove with all his strength into the 
sneering face of his antagonist. From all parts of the hall 
squires and pages came running, until a dense swaying crowd 
surrounded the disputants. 

‘Your life for this!’ said the bully, with a face which was 
distorted with rage. 

‘If you can take it,’ returned Alleyne. 

‘Good lad!’ whispered Ford. ‘Stick to it close as wax.’ 
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‘I shall see justice,’ cried Norbury, Sir Oliver’s silent 
attendant. 

‘You brought it upon yourself, John Tranter,’ said the tall 
squire, who had been addressed as Roger Harcomb. ‘You must 
ever plague the new-comers. But it were shame if this went 
further. The lad hath shown a proper spirit.’ 

‘But a blow! a blow!’ cried several of the older squires. 
‘ There must be a finish to this.’ 

‘Nay; Tranter first laid hand upon his head,’ said Harcomb. 
‘How say you, Tranter? The matter may rest where it stands?’ 

‘My name is known in these parts,’ said Tranter, proudly. ‘I 
can let pass what might leave a stain upon another. Let him 
pick up his glove and say that he has done amiss.’ 

‘I would see him in the claws of the devil first,’ whispered 
Ford. 

‘You hear, young sir?’ said the peacemaker. ‘Our friend 
will overlook the matter if you do but say that you have acted in 
heat and haste.’ 

‘I cannot say that,’ answered Alleyne. 

‘It is our custom, young sir, when new squires come amongst 
us from England, to test them in some such way. Bethink you 
that if a man have a destrier or a new lance he will ever try it in 
time of peace, lest in days of need it may fail him. How much 
more then is it proper to test those who are our comrades in 
arms.’ 

‘I would draw out if it may honourably be done,’ murmured 
Norbury in Alleyne’s ear. ‘The man is a noted swordsman and 
far above your strength.’ 

Edricson came, however, of that sturdy Saxon blood which is 
very slowly heated, but once up not easily to be cooled. The 
hint of danger which Norbury threw out was the one thing needed 
to harden his resolution. 

‘I came here at the back of my master,’ he said, ‘and I 
looked on every man here as an Englishman and a friend. This 
gentleman hath shown me a rough welcome, and if I have 
answered him in the same spirit he has but himself to thank. I 
will pick the glove up; but, certes, I shall abide what I have done 
unless he first crave my pardon for what he hath said and done.’ 

Tranter shrugged his shoulders. ‘You have done what you 
could to save him, Harcomb,’ said he. ‘We had best settle at 
once.’ 
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‘So say I,’ cried Alleyne. 

‘The council will not break up until the banquet,’ remarked 
a grey-haired squire. ‘ You have a clear two hours.’ 

‘ And the place?’ 

‘The tilting-yard is empty at this hour.’ 

‘Nay; it must not be within the grounds of the court, or it 
may go hard with all concerned if it come to the ears of the 
prince.’ 

‘But there is a quiet spot near the river,’ said one youth. 
‘We have but to pass through the abbey grounds, along the 
armoury wall, past the church of St. Remi, and so down the Rue 
des Apotres.’ 

‘En avant, then!’ cried Tranter shortly, and the whele 
assembly flocked out into the open air, save only those whom the 
special orders of their masters held to their posts. These unfor- 
tunates crowded to the small casements, and craned their necks 
after the throng as far as they could catch a glimpse of them. 

Close to the bank of the Garonne there lay a little tract of 
green sward, with the high wall of a prior’s garden upon one side 
and an orchard with a thick bristle of leafless apple-trees upon 
the other. The river ran deep and swift up to the steep bank; 
but there were few boats upon it, and the ships were moored far 
out in the centre of the stream. Here the two combatants drew 
their swords and threw off their doublets, for neither had any 
defensive armour. The duello with its stately etiquette had not 
yet come into vogue, but rough and sudden encounters were as 
common as they must ever be when hot-headed youth goes abroad 
with a weapon strapped to its waist. In such combats, as well as 
in the more formal sports of the tilting-yard, Tranter had won a 
name for strength and dexterity which had caused Norbury to 
utter his well-meant warning. On the other hand, Alleyne had 
used his weapons in constant exercise and practice for every day 
for many months, and being by nature quick of eye and prompt 
of hand, he might pass now as no mean swordsman. A strangely 
opposed pair they appeared as they approached each other: 
Tranter dark and stout and stiff, with hairy chest gnd corded 
arms ; Alleyne a model of comeliness and grace, with his golden 
hair and his skin as fair as a woman's. An unequal fight it 
seemed to most; but there were a few, and they the most 
experienced, who saw something in the youth’s steady grey eye 
and wary step which left the issue open to doubt. 
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‘ Hold, sirs, hold!’ cried Norbury, ere blow had been struck. 
‘This gentleman hath a two-handed sword, a good foot longer 
than that of our friend.’ 

‘Take mine, Alleyne!’ said Ford. 

‘Nay, friends,’ he answered, ‘I understand the weight and 
balance of mine own. To work, sir, for our lord may need us at 
the abbey !” 

Tranter’s great sword was indeed a mighty vantage in his 
favour. He stood with his feet close together, his knees bent 
outwards, ready for a dash inwards or a spring out. The weapon 
he held straight up in front of him with blade erect, so that he 
might either bring it down with a swinging blow, or by a turn of 
the heavy blade he might guard his own head and body. A further 
protection lay in the broad and powerful guard which crossed the 
hilt, and which was furnished with a deep and narrow notch, in 
which an expert swordsman might catch his foeman’s blade, and 
by a quick turn of his wrist might snap it across. Alleyne, on 
the other hand, must trust for his defence to his quick eye and 
active foot—for his sword, though keen as a whetstone could make 
it, was of a light and graceful build with a narrow sloping pommel 
and a tapering steel. 

Tranter well knew his advantage and lost little time in putting 
it to use. As his opponent walked towards him he suddenly 
bounded forward and sent in a whistling cut which would have 
severed the other in twain had he not sprung lightly back from 
it. So close was it that the point ripped a gash in the jutting 
edge of his linen cyclas. Quick as a panther, Alleyne sprang in 
with a thrust, but Tranter, who was as active as he was strong, 
had already recovered himself and turned it aside with a move- 
ment of his heavy blade. Again he whizzed in a blow which made 
the spectators hold their breath, and again Alleyne very quickly 
and swiftly slipped from under it, and sent back two lightning 
thrusts which the other could scarce parry. So close were they 
to each other that Alleyne had no time to spring back from the 
next cut, which beat down his sword and grazed. his forehead, 
sending the blood streaming into his eyes and down bis cheeks. 
He sprang out beyond sword sweep, and the pair stood breathing 
heavily, while the crowd of young squires buzzed their applause. 

‘ Bravely struck on both sides!’ cried Roger Harcomb. ‘ You 
have both won honour from this meeting, and it would be sin and 
shame to let it go further.’ 
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‘You have done enough, Edricson,’ said Norbury. 

‘You have carried yourself well,’ cried several of the older 
squires. 

‘For my part, I have no wish to slay this young man,’ said 
Tranter, wiping his heated brow. 

‘Does this gentleman crave my pardon for having used ‘me 
despitefully ?’ asked Alleyne. 

‘Nay, not I.’ 

‘Then stand on your guard, sir!’ With a clatter and clash 
the two blades met once more, Alleyne pressing in so as to keep 
within the full sweep of the heavy blade, while Tranter as con- 
tinually sprang back to have space for one of his fatal cuts. A 
three-parts parried blow drew blood from Alleyne’s left shoulder, 
but at the same moment he wounded Tranter slightly upon the 
thigh. Next instant, however, his blade had slipped into the fatal 
notch, there was a sharp cracking sound with a tinkling upon the 
ground, and he found a splintered piece of steel fifteen inches 
long was all that remained to him of his weapon. 

‘Your life is in my hands!’ cried Tranter, with a bitter smile. 

‘ Nay, nay, he makes submission!’ broke in several squires. 

* Another sword !’ cried Ford. 

‘ Nay, sir,’ said Harcomb, ‘that is not the custom.’ 

‘Throw down your hilt, Edricson,’ cried Norbury. 

‘Never!’ said Alleyne. ‘Do you crave my pardon, sir?’ 

‘You are mad to ask it. 

‘Then on guard again!’ cried the young squire, and sprang 
in with a fire and a fury which more than made up for the short- 
ness of his weapon. It had not escaped him that his opponent 
was breathing in short hoarse gasps, like a man who is dizzy with 
fatigue. Now was the time for the purer living and the more 
agile limb to show their value. Back and back gave Tranter, ever 
seeking time for a last cut. On and on came Alleyne, his jagged 
point now at his foeman’s face, now at his throat, now at his chest, 
still stabbing and thrusting to pass the line of steel which covered 
him. Yet his experienced foeman knew well that such efforts 
could not be long sustained. Let him relax for one instant, and 
his death-blow had come. Relax he must! Flesh “and blood 
could not stand the strain. Already the thrusts were less fierce, 
the foot less ready, although there was no abatement of the spirit 
in the steady grey eyes. Tranter, cunning and wary from years 
of fghting, knew that his chance had come. He brushed aside 
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the frail weapon which was opposed to him, whirled up his great 
blade, sprang back to get the fairer sweep—and vanished into the 
waters of the Garonne. 

So intent had the squires, both combatants and spectators, 
been on the matter in hand, that all thought of the steep bank 
and swift still stream had gone from their minds. It was not 

ntil Tranter, giving back before the other’s fiery rush, was upon 
the very brink, that a general ery warned him of hisdanger. That 
last spring, which he hoped would have brought the fight to a 
bloody end, carried him clear of the edge, and he found himself in 
an instant eight feet deep in the ice-cold stream. Onceand twice 
his gasping face and clutching fingers broke up through the still 
green water, sweeping outwards in the swirl of the current. In 
vain were sword-sheaths, apple-branches and belts linked together, 
thrown out to him by his companions. Alleyne had dropped his 
shattered sword and was standing, trembling in every limb, with 
his rage all changed in an instant to pity. For the third time 
the drowning man came to the surface, his hands full of green 
slimy water-plants, his eyes turned in despair to the shore. Their 
glance fell upon Alleyne, and he could not withstand the mute 
appeal which he readin them. In an instant he, too, was in the 
Garonne, striking out with powerful strokes for his late foeman. 


Yet the current was swift and strong, and, good swimmer as 
he was, it was no easy task which Alleyne had set himself. To 
cluteh at Tranter and to seize him by the hair was the work of a 
few seconds, but to hold his head above water and to make their 
way out of the current was another matter. For a hundred strokes 
he did not seem to gain an inch. Then at last, amid a shout of 
joy and praise from the bank, they slowly drew clear into more 
stagnant water, at the instant that a rope, made of a dozen sword- 
belts linked together by the buckles, was thrown by Ford into 
their very hands. Three pulls from eager arms, and the two 
combatants, dripping and pale, were dragged up the bank, and lay 
panting upon the grass. 

John Tranter was the first to come to himself, for, although he 
had been longer in the water, he had done nothing during that 
fierce battle with the current. Hestaggered to his feet and looked 
down upon his rescuer, who had raised himself upon his elbow, 
and was smiling faintly at the buzz of congratulation and of praise 
which broke from the squires around him. 

‘I am much beholden to you, sir,’ said Tranter, though in no 
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very friendly voice. ‘Certes, I should have been in the river now 
but for you, for I was born in Warwickshire, which is but a dry 
county, and there are few who swim in those parts.’ 

‘TI ask no thanks,’ Alleyne answered shortly. ‘Give me your 
hand to rise, Ford.’ 

‘The river has been my enemy,’ saic Tranter, ‘ but it’ hath 
been a good friend to you, for it has saved your life this day.’ 

‘That is as it may be,’ returned Alleyne. 

‘But all is now well over,’ quoth Harcomb, ‘and no scath 
come of it, which is more than I had at one time hoped for. Our 
young friend here hath very fairly and honestly earned his right to 
be craftsman of the Honourable Guild of the Squires of Bordeaux. 
Here is your doublet, Tranter.’ 

‘Alas for my poor sword which lies at the bottom of the 
Garonne!’ said the squire. 

‘Here is your pourpoint, Edricson,’ cried Norbury. ‘Throw 
it over your shoulders, that you may have at least one dry 
garment.’ 

‘And now away back to the abbey!’ said several. 

‘One moment, sirs,’ cried Alleyne, who was leaning on Ford’s 
shoulder, with the broken sword, which he had picked up, still 
clutched in his right hand. ‘My ears may be somewhat dulled 
by the water, and perchance what has been said has escaped me, 
but I have not yet heard this gentleman crave pardon for the 
insults which he put upon me in the hall.’ 

‘What ! do you still pursue the quarrel ?’ asked Tranter. 

‘And why not, sir? I am slow to take up such things, but once 
afoot I shall follow it while I have life or breath.’ 

‘Ma foi! you have not too much of either, for you are as white 
as marble,’ said Harcomb bluntly. ‘Take my rede, sir, and let it 
drop, for you have come very well out from it.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Alleyne, ‘this quarrel is none of my making ; but, 
now that I am here, I swear to you that I shall never leave this 
spot until I have that which I have come for: so ask my pardon, 
sir, or choose another glaive and to it again.’ 

The young squire was deadly white from his exertions, both on 
the land and in the water. Soaking and stained, witha smear of 
blood on his white shoulder and another on his brow, there was 
still in his whole pose and set of face the trace of an inflexible 
resolution. His opponent’s duller and more material mind quailed 
before the fire and intensity of a higher spiritual nature. 
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‘I had not thought that you had taken it so amiss,’ said he 
awkwardly. ‘It was but such a jest as we play upon each other, 
and, if you must have it so, I am sorry for it.’ 

‘Then I am sorry too,’ quoth Alleyne warmly, ‘ and here is my 
hand upon it.’ 

‘And the none-meat horn has blown three times,’ quoth 
Harcomb, as they all streamed in chattering groups from the 
ground. ‘I know not what the prince’s maitre-de-cuisine will 
say or think. By my troth! master Ford, your friend here is in 
need of a cup of wine, for he hath drunk deeply of Garonne water. 
I had not thought from his fair face that he had stood to this 
matter so shrewdly.’ 

‘Faith,’ said Ford, ‘this air of Bordeaux hath turned our 
turtle-dove into a game-cock. A milder or more courteous youth 
never came out of Hampshire.’ 

‘ His master also, as I understand, is a very mild and courteous 
gentleman,’ remarked Harcomb; ‘yet I do not think that they 
are either of them men with whom it is very safe to trifle.’ 


(Zo be continied.) 








